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it does not drip or leak. Outlasts oil many times 
— Reducing lubricant and application cost. 
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LUBRICATION 


| 
JACKSON MILL No.1 at Iva, S. C. This mill and 
the one shown below have been Texaco lubri- 
cated for 15 years. 


at 
*P@rience mith C.. and ag » &ckson Mij} 


JACKSON MILL No.2 at Wellford, S. C. The 
group operates 96,000 spindles and 2600 looms 
... all Texaco lubricated. 


TO GET IMPROVED RESULTS in your plant, 


get in touch with us. Our lubrication engineers 


will cooperate with your people in the selection 
and application of Texaco Lubricants. 
2186 warehouses assure prompt deliveries. To 


order, phone the nearest, or write: 


JACKSON MILL No. 3 af High Shoals, N. C. Even 
the power plants of all three Jackson Mills are 
Texaco lubricated, 


New York City. 


in The Texaco Star Theatre—a 
full hour of all-star entertainment 
—Every Wednesday Night—Colum- 
bia Network—9:00 E.S.T., 8:00 
C.S.T., 7:00 M.S.T., 6:00 P.S.T. 


The Texas Company, 135 East 42nd Street, 
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Bibb President Predicts 


YEAR 


Wm. D. Anderson, president of the Bibb Manufacturing 
Company, Macon, Georgia, expresses optimism over the 
| cts for 1939 in a letter to the customers of his 
company. He states, “It looks to me as though the 
goose is going to hang high again.” 


V 


at 


HE imponderable factors affecting business during 

the past twelve to eighteen months have. made it 

difficult, if not impossible, to offer a prognosis that 
would afford satisfaction to anyone. 

During this period, business did not progress along 

logical lines. We constantly faced conditions that were 


unexpected and illogical and we found it difficult to reach 
solutions by the process of reason on which business men. 


were accustomed to rely. We were so frequently con- 
fronted with new and strange ground rules that we al- 
most reached the point where we were tempted to throw 
away the rule book as being obsolete and useless. We 
found our actions being governed too much by what we 
read under Washington date-lines and too little by the 
influences that had heretofore governed the decisions of 
successful executives. 

The result has been a year of very unsatisfactory busi- 
ness. 7 

For most of us engaged in cotton textiles, the year has 
been a disastrous one from the standpoint of both volume 
and profit, and mill statements with closing periods dur- 
ing the last six months of the calendar year show operat- 
ing losses that are pitiable 
for an industry so funda- 


DURING 1939 


For Cotton Textiles 


ness men, and along a wide front there are many signs of 
renewed activity. The stores and marts of trade have 
been crowded with buyers all during the month of De- 
cember. Everywhere happy men and women, in increas- 
ing numbers, are hurrying to their jobs in factories, shops, 
and offices with high hope and characteristic American 
enthusiasm. : 

Retail stocks have been so reduced by December sales 
that buyers will soon be thronging the primary markets 
looking for quick shipments of merchandise and mills 
will soon be pressed for deliveries. The.head of a re- 
sponsible business concern, with more than a half century 
of success behind it and whose products are sold in al- 
most every town in the United States, told me recently 
that the three weeks previous to my conversation with 
him had brought his concern a greater volume of orders 
than he had ever had in the same length of time in the 
history of his business. I am sure that inquiry will de- 
velop many other stories of broken sales records. 

It looks to me as though the goose is going to hang 
high again. 

I will not stop to discuss the causes for this change in 
the business situation and in the prospects for the future. 
There are several reasons that will occur to each reader. 
I think the November elections had something to do with 
it. 

In our particular field, 


mental to the economic life 
of the Nation as is ours. 
There are definite signs 


that we have about reached Dyeing of Spun Rayon 
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prices on staple textiles are 
still very low, and in some 
cases less than cost of pro- 
duction. If we are to have 
7 any considerable upswing in 


the end of this long lane, and How To Prevent Uneven Yorn . . . .... W2 volume of buying, it is in- 
as we turn into the New Personals 14 evitable that prices will ad- 
Year, evidences are multi- Editorial pone be vance from the present low 
plying that indicate impor- cone oa 74 hgures. So, feeling that we 
tant changes for the better rate "Ps KAalaers 26 were headed for better busi- 
in al] lines of business. Classified Page 27 ness in cotton textiles for the 
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all the day long. Courage 


Yeas, I have been looking to 
see if I could find something 


is returning to harassed busi- 


in the cotton situation that 


= 


Around December Ist, some friends of mine, with 
ample facilities for the task, made a survey of the situa- 
tion and found that there were approximately 2,000,000 
bales of the 1938 crop then left that were available for 
the loan. At that time, there had been approximately 
3,500,000 bales of this crop put into the loan, and, while 


it is anybody’s guess, there is a possibility that if the 


cotton market remains at around present levels for an- 
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would be consoling to a buyer of goods and would add an Bales 

element of soundness to an improved price structure. World carry-over American cotton Aug. 1, 

As everybody now knows, the Government, in its at- 1938 ---- -----w----- 13,652,000 

tempt to regulate and regiment agriculture, has made an Deducting amount in Government Loan Stock 

unholy mess of the cotton situation. The unsound prac- on Aug. 1, 1938 : oe —.. 6,964,000 

tice of lending the farmer more money on his cotton than 

it was worth on the market has brought us to the spec- World carry-over of “Free” American cotton | 

tacle of the Federal Government sitting on practically a Aug. 1, 1938 _ 6,688,000 

year’s crop of cotton, with more money loaned on it than Estimated U. S. crop 1938-39, in running 

they could get for it if a market could now be found, and bales -_. . 11,850,000 | 

with storage, insurance and interest charges accumulating | 

as fast as a dog can trot. Total world supply of ‘‘Free’’ American cot- | 1 

Out of the welter of mistake and confusion arising . ton for ew | er 18,538,000 

from Government attempt to adjourn the operation of Deducting estimate of 1938 crop going into 7 | 
a fundamental law in the world of business, a few facts can Government Loan, as discussed above _ 5,000,000 . 
a be dug that may help us to chart a course. The statistics ; | 
= as to the supply in the world of all kinds of cotton would Available supply of Free American cotton P 
. be more disturbing than they are, except for the fact that for use and consumption during ee 13,538,000 
4 not nearly all of it is available for market consumption. Estimated world consumption American cot- 
E. While the supply of foreign-grown cotton is large, it is 
not burdensomely so, nor is any appreciable quantity of of 
it at all likely to reach the American market. “ak ok 31 1939 2.538.000 
We should, therefore, chiefly concern ourselves with the 
a available supply of American-grown cotton in the world Other influences that affect the situation are the report 
-a and, before looking at the figures, there are a few facts that the Indian crop of cotton this year is turning out to 
ea that should be considered. 


be approximately 525,000 bales less than their first esti- 
mate, the reasonable assumption that with a war in prog- 
ress there the China crop will not be as large ‘as hereto-. 
fore, and the very definite indication that the 
consumption this year of all foreign cottons will exceed 


the production of all foreign cottons, thus bringing down 


their carry-over at the end of the season. 
The 12 cent loan on cotton is past due and is being 
carried by the Commodity Credit Corporation as a “past 


4 other 60 to 90 days, another 1,000,000 to 1,500,000 bales due” loan. The 9 cent loan on the 1937-1938 crop is not 
a might go into the loan thus suggesting the possibility that due until July 31, 1939, and it is thought that under the 
: 5,000,000 bales of the 1938 crop may find their way into law as it now stands none of the cotton in either loan can _ 
a the Government loan. If you think my estimate on this be sold unless the sale price will pay the loan and all the 
. point is too high, then correct the figures to conform to accumulated charges. The loan on the 1938-1939 crop 
your own ideas. does not mature until July 31, 1939, and, consequently, 
a] While any statement as to world consumption of Amer- one of this cotton could be sold until then, unless the 
a ican cotton this season is only an estimate, and while the OWner wanted to withdraw it from the loan and pay the 
z figures will be definitely affected by world business condi- 4¢cumulated charges. 
2 tions, | am going to guess that world consumption of What is to happen to cotton and to its price after July 
i American cotton this year will be 11,000,000 bales. Any- 31, 1939 will depend, of course, on any new legislation 
2 one who feels that my estimate is out of line can correct that may be enacted by the Congress soon to convene. 
7 the figures. Somehow, I can not seem to hear anyone rising on the 
s In the following table there are only two factors that Hoor of the Congress proposing to dump the Govern- 
can be substantially changed, and these are the estimate ment's holdings as: the farmer getting heady 
a of world consumption of American cotton this season and harvest next door crop. Nor can I visualize the De- 
the estimate of the amount of 1938 cotton that will go a or Conumodity 
poration proposing to take the terrific loss which the 


Based on the figures in this table, we will have on July 
31, 1939, the smallest world carry-over of ‘Free’ Ameri- 
can cotton since the season of 1923-24, when the figures 
were 2,711,000 bales. If less of the 1938 crop goes into 
the loan than is estimated, and if the world carry-over 
on July 31, 1939, should reach 3% or even 4 million 
bales of “Free” cotton, an interesting situation will be 
created, in case the Government should continue to hold 
all of this loan cotton for another year. ; 


With these explanations and suggestions, here is the 
way the picture may present itself: 


Government would have to stand if this accumulation of 
cotton should be thrown on the market in the Summer 
or Fall of 1939. 

I have no idea what will be done, but as I study these 
facts and figures, I reach three conclusions that seem 
reasonable to me: 

1. If our business here in the United States improves as 
I think it is going to improve, even if American consump- 
tion gets no greater than it was in November and will 
probably be in December, mills are likely to encounter 


(Continued on Page 28) 
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Dyeing Spun Rayon Fabrics’ 


By Wm. H. Cady, Chief Chemist, U. S. Finishing Co. 


HE dyeing of spun rayon fabrics is a whole chapter 
in itself. It should be mentioned, parenthetically, 
that staple fiber dyes more uniformly than filament 
rayon, and many of the dyes which are taboo on taffetas, 
for example, because of their tendency to show warp 
streaks and filling bars, may be employed on spun rayon 
without difficulty. However, it is always desirable, so 


things being equal), as there is less shading from end to 
end of the piece, and from side to side, and also better 
penetration. Furthermore, dyeing in the rope gives a 
fuller and ‘“woolier’ hand, while jig dyeing tends to 
stretch the cloth and give it a thinner feel, and may, in 
some cases, produce a moire effect. In case there is any 
doubt as to whether a particular fabric is better adapted 
far as possible, to use dyes in combination which have 
nearly the same rate of exhaustion. 

The coloring is done either at full width in the jig or 
in rope form in the beck, according to the construction 
of-the cloth. Rope dyeing is usually preferred (other 
for the jig or beck, it may be desirable to try first one 
method and then the other. If a certain construction 
which must be handled in open width is hard to penetrate 
when dyed in the jig, it is better first to pad the color on 
the dry cloth at 160 degrees, with the addition of a little 
sulfonated castor oil or its equivalent, roll it up on a 
batching roll, transfer the roll to a jig and finish the dye- 
ing there in a salt bath. 

With regard to the dyeing apparatus itself, all surfaces 
with which the cloth is in contact must be smooth. Becks 
are best constructed of monel metal or stainless steel and 
should be so designed as to minimize tension and fiction. 
Jigs should also be as tensionless as possible, in order to 
prevent undue stretching of the fabric. 

For light shades, direct dyes are usually employed on 
all types of fabrics. Dark shades may require developed 
colors, or those which are aftertreated with formaldehyde. 


Other classes of dyes, such as vats and napthols, are 


*Portion of paper presented at spun rayon symposium at the meet- 
ing of Committee D-18, American Society for Testing Materials. 


rarely used, and only where the fastness requirements 
make them necessary. When dyeing in the beck (this 
applies to hopsacks, shantungs, shirtings, gabardines, 
light and medium dress goods and light suitings), the 
cloth is first run for a few minutes at 120 degrees with a 
little sulfonated oil or alcohol, the dye solution is added, 
and the temperature gradually raised to 180 degrees, 
after which the salt or glauber’s salt is fed on, not too 
rapidly. Some dyers favor a rather low temperature for 
the dye bath, in order to secure even dyeing, and this 
may perhaps be necessary for very light shades, but for 
full navies, wines, etc., the writer prefers the maximum 
heat which can be obtained, as this will give the best 
color value. 
Mixture Fabrics 


When more than one fiber is present in the fabric, the 
dyeing is naturally more complicated. Combinations of 
spun rayon and wool, if they are intended for solid colors, 
are ordinarily dyed with direct dyes, supplemented by 
neutral dyeing wool dyes. In this case, the two fibers 
take the dyes simultaneously, at about 190 degress Fah- 
renheit. Developed colors can usually be applied in a 
similar manner. | 

If the wool is to be left white, selected dyes must be 
used on the rayon, and the bath must be made alkaline 
with ammonia, so as not to tint the wool; and the tem- 
perature is kept at 140 degrees or less. An addition of 
Katanol or similar product may be beneficial if the dye 
persists in staining the wool. If, on the other hand, the 
fabric is to be crossdyed in two contrasting colors, it is 
best to dye the wool first at the boil with selected acid 


dyes which exhaust well in a formic acid bath and do not 
tint the rayon excessively. Black and other dark shades 
on the wool will probably be dyed with top-chromed 
colors on account of their superior fastness. The rayon 
is then dyed with direct dyes in a fresh bath at a lower 
temperature with a little ammonia added to neutralize 
any residual acid. 
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Combinations of spun rayon and acetate are treated in 
much the same manner. Solid shades are dyed in a bath 
containing both direct and acetate dyes, with a suitable 
dispersing agent for the latter and salt or glauber’s salt 
for the former. The temperature is usually 120 degrees 
at the start and is raised to 175 degrees. Here also select- 
ed dyes must be used which dye only the rayon or the 
acetate, leaving the other fiber white or nearly so. The 
reason for this is that any stain produced by the acetate 
dye on the rayon, or vice versa, is usually very fugitive 
and is likely to fade badly at some later time. If one of 
the fibers is to be left white, even more care must be 
used in selecting the dyes. 

If the two fibers are to, be colored in different shades, it 
is best to dve the darker shade first (if it is not feasible 
to dve both simultaneously). Thus, the rayon may be 
dyed first with developed colors, and the acetate tinted 
later. It is not possible to lay down set rules for this 


kind of work, as so much depends on the shades required 


and the. available dyes for each shade. 


Combinations of spun rayon and silk are treated in 
much the same manner as rayon and wool, except that it 


is not feasible to keep the rayon dyes from staining the > 


silk by simply lowering the temperature. Here again 
success is only obtained by a careful selection of dyes. 
Occasionally three-color effects are called for, as, for 
example, a gold on acetate, a red on wool and a light blue 
on rayon. This kind of work is quite difficult and not to 
be encouraged, but it is possible to produce a few good 


combinations if one has the patience to hunt for the par-_ 


ticular dyes which have the necessary affinities. Here is 
a good opportunity for ingenuity on the part of the dye 
chemist, but the dyer must expect a few headaches. What 
makes the work especially difficult is the fact that most 
acetate dyes also stain wool, and most acid wool dyes 
also stain acetate. Probably the best way to dye full 
shades on acetate without staining the wool or the rayon 
excessively is by using the acetate developed dyes, and 
particularly the organic bases, like alphanaphthylamine, 
and then diazotizing and developing with Beta Oxy 
Naphthoic Acid or Resorcin. In this way the wool is 
little stained, except by the nitrous acid, which tends to 
yellow it somewhat, and it can then be dyed in a formic 
acid bath with selected acid dyes (there are a few) which 
do not stain acetate too much. The rayon 'can be dyed 
later with selected direct dyes. 


Methods of Printing 


The printing of spun rayon is not confined to any par- 
ticular fabric, though it is perhaps more frequently done 
on challies. Vat colors, Rapidogens and Indigosoles are 
the rule, the old-fashioned undispersed vats being gen- 
erally preferred because they appear to give better color 
value than the dispersed type. For thickenings, too much 
starch is to be avoided, as it levels poorly and does not 
wash out easily. On the other hand, too much British 
gum will give poor color value. A mixture of starch, 
British gum and tragacanth or other natural gum is 
usually satisfactory. On the whole, spun rayon printing 
differs little from filament rayon printing. 

The drying of spun rayon fabrics must be done care- 
fully and with due regard to the construction of the cloth. 
To remove the surplus water, all fabrics which are dyed 
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in open width, and even some which are dyed in the rope, 
must be vacuum extracted if creases are to be avoided. 
The lightest constructions may be handled in a rotary 
extractor. As to the actual drying, light weight fabrics 
are best run through the net or loop drier, followed by 
short framing. Suitings and other heavy goods are usual- 
ly dried on the long frame, but sometimes on cans. The 
latter method is not so satisfactory, as it may tend to 
stretch the cloth warpwise and impart an unpleasant 
sheen and undesirable hand to the cloth. All fabrics 
should be dried as quickly as possible after dyeing to 
avoid cloudiness and “crows’ feet” (in the case of rope 
dyeing) or moire effects (in the case of jig dyeing). Di- 
rect dyes are particularly susceptible to these troubles. 

Spun rayon fabrics, as a rule, require little in. the way 
of finishing materials. A small amount of softener, such 
as sulfonated olive oil or one of the sulfated fatty alco- 
hols, is usually sufficient, although occasionally a little 
gum is added to impart firmness. These materials are 
usually applied in the quetch, followed by drying in. the 
net or loop drier, and short framing. Waterproofing com- 
pounds, usually of the aluminum stearate type, are simi- 
larly applied. 

If a very smooth, tailored effect is desired, such as is 
produced by a Hoffman press, it is customary to decatize 
the goods after dyeing. This may be accomplished bv 
wrapping them around a perforated pipe between lavers 
of cotton or wool blanket and passing steam through the 
pipe for two or thrée minutes; then applying a vacuum 
to remove all water of condensation. | 

A passage through the so-called silk calender will in- 
crease the softness of most spun rayon fabrics, but this 
operation should be avoided on nub cloth. and fancy 


weaves, or any fabrics where maximum fullness is desired. : 


Special Finishes 


Sometimes special finishes are required, such as the so- 
called ‘“‘anti-crease”’ process, with which almost everyone 
is familiar. For this purpose, synthetic resins, particu- 
larly those made from urea and formaldehyde, are usual- 
ly employed. They are applied in water solution, prefer- 
ably on the quetch, after which the goods are net dried 
and “cured” at a somewhat elevated temperature, to 
render the resin insoluble. The temperature of the ‘“cur- 
ing’ varies from 260 degrees to 340 degrees Fahrenheit. 
according to the particular resin used, the type of catalyst 
which is added, and the length of time during which the 
heat is maintained. Various machines are used for ‘‘cur- 
ing,’ such as electrically heated cans, tenter frames and 
crepe driers. A moist heat is preferable to a dry heat, 
as the latter may injure the fiber. After ‘‘curing,” the 
fabrics must be thoroughly washed to remove excess resin 
and any traces of acid; otherwise, there is danger that 
while the goods are in storage, unpleasant odors may de- 
velop, which will not promote consumer satisfaction. 


Synthetic resins are also used for other finishes besides 
“anti-crease,’ for example, to give a firmer and fuller 
“hand” to lessen the tendency of the garment to shrink 
and stretch, and to enable it to keep its shape better when 
worn. Also, the tensile strength of spun rayon when wet 
is increased by this resin treatment. 


(Continued on Page 28) 
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Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. Opens Branch Office in 
Gastonia 


Gastonia, N. C.—Announcement has been made that 
Howard Bros. Manufacturing Company, of Worcester, 
Mass., manufacturers of card clothing, will open a branch 
office in Gastonia soon. Carl M. Moore, of Charlotte, 
will be in charge of the office, and will make his home 


here. 


Carolina Loom Reed Company Opens 


Greensboro, N., C.—Announcement has been made by 
E. J. McFetters, manager, of the opening of the Carolina 


Loom Reed Company, here, to manufacture loom reeds 
for the textile industry. 


‘Textile School Opens in Gastonia 


Gastonia, N. C.—Plans are complete, it was announced 
recently, for a school in textile designing to be conducted 
here under the sponsorship of the Pilot Club as a voca- 
tional guidance project. 


The classes January 16th in the offices of the | 


North Carolina State Employment Service in the Masonic 
Temple here, and will be held at that same time on Mon- 
day, Wednesday and Thursday nights of each week for 
two hours each evening. 

The Pilot Club is co-operating with the North Carolina 
Department of Public Instruction in the project, which, 
with Armand Frank, well-known local textile designer, 


in charge, will give young people an opportunity to learn 
a business. 


Cotton Spinning At Lower Figure 


Washington, D. C.—The Census Bureau reported the 
cotton spinning industry operated during December at 


82.3 per cent of capacity, on an 80-hour, two-shift basis, — 


compared with 83.6 per cent during November, and 58.3 
per cent during December, 1937. 


Spinning spindles in place December 31st totaled 25,- 
986,620, of which 22,444,784 were active at some time 
during the month, compared with 26,048,734 and 22,449,- 
280 for November, and 26,704,476 and 22,328,472 for 
December, 1937. 


Active spindle hours for December totaled 7,186,647,- 
090, or an average of 277 hours per spindle in place, com- 
pared with 7,575,193,064 and 291 for November, and 5,- 
726,020,185 and 214 for December, 1937. 

Spinning spindles in place included: cotton-growing 
States, 18,660,118, of which 17,062,800 were active, com- 
pared with 18,691,902 and 17,026,194 for November and 
18,798,330 and 17,280,348 for December, 1937; and New 
England States, 6,526,762 and 4,780,766, compared with 
6,555,040 and 4,797,100 for November, and 7,092,902 
and 4,437,658 for December, 1937. , 


Active spindle hours included: cotton-growing States, 
§ 592,595,628, or an average of 300, compared with 6,- 
023,327,937 and 322 for November, and 4,646,507,392 
and 247 for December, 1937; New England States, 1,- 
450,331,101, or an average of 222, compared with 1,407,- 
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199,313 and 215 for November, and 976,216,092 and 
138 for December, 1937. 


Active spindle hours and the average per spindle in 
place for December, by States, follow: 


Alabama, 549,831,216 and 294; Connecticut, 106,739,- 
144 and 184; Georgia, 1,041,569,691 and 322; Maine, 
199,760,956 and 290; Massachusetts, 766,944,090 and 
211; Mississippi, 48,927,351 and 245; New Hampshire, 
118,497,327 and 219; New York, 64,556,608 and 182; 
North Carolina, ~1,635,918,533 and 273; Rhode Island, 
232,282,808 and 238; South Carolina, 1,860,852,792 and 
327; Tennessee, 183,852,230 and 312; Texas, 73,294,197 


and 289; Virginia, 159,848,496 and 249; all other States, 
143,771,651 and 196. 


Casablancas Sells Long Draft Patent Rights To 
Saco-Lowell | 


The American Casablancas Corporation, manufacturers 
of long-draft spinning equipment, have made arrange- 
ments to relinquish their patent rights in this country to 
the Saco-Lowell Shops, of Boston. 


F. Casablancas, president of American Casablancas 
Corporation, made the following statement, “It has been 
understood between Saco-Lowell Shops and ourselves that 
this arrangement will in no way change or affect their 
present policy with respect to the manufacture and sale 
of the single belt system of long draft spinning which 
they have so successfully developed and established in the 
trade. From their point of view, the arrangement we 
have made with them will supplement and broaden their 
technical and patent position by giving them the right 
to use all or any part of the considerable number of 
American patents, applicable to various types of textile 
machinery, which we control.” 


It was also announced that questions concerning the 
operation and servicing of existing installations, and in- 
quiries regarding new installations should be directed to 
Saco-Lowell Shops, Boston, Mass. 


December Cotton Consumption Shows Decline 


Washington, D. C-——-The Census Bureau reported cot- 
ton consumed during December totaled 565,307 bales of 
lint and 65,676 of linters, compared with 596,289 and 
66,822 during November last year, and 432,328 and 46,- 
309 during December, 1937. 


Cotton on hand December 31st was reported held as 
follows: 


In consuming establishments 1,697,089 bales of lint 
and 335,653 of linters, compared with 1,714,264 and 
316,167 on November 30th, and 1,714,596 and 251,011 
on December 31, 1937. 


In public storage and at compresses, 15,331,332 bales 
of lint and 106,335 of linters, compared with 15,577,526 
and 101,65 on November 30th, and 11,891,409 and 66,- 
753 on December 31, 1937. 


December imports totaled 11,018 bales, compared with 
14,322 in November, and 8,638 in December, 1937. 

December exports totaled 361,026 bales of lint, and 
19,625 of linters, compared with 480,788 and 27,459 in 
November, and 751,001 and 35,293 in December, 1937. 
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HREE local banks were extending liberal lines of 
to this old established concern, enjoying 
a fine reputation and a substantial success in its 
field, with annual sales reaching $4,650,000. 


Then the company, with an eye on the profit pos- 
sibilities of an additional line of products, voted to 
expand by opening a new department. It found that 
more capital would be needed, not for plant and 


equipment, but mainly for inventory and to carry 
more and larger accounts. 


Though increased bank credits were available, the 
convenience and flexibility of “‘NON-NOTIFICA- 
TION’* OPEN ACCOUNT FINANCING proved 


to be more attractive. 


Anticipations could be regulated daily, if necessary, 


to meet requirements. Orders would be shipped, 
invoiced and paid for the same day—or as the 
cash was needed. 


The new department thrived from the start. With 
normal growth, plus the purchase of certain small 


competitive companies, the company’s total vol- 
ume at the end of two years’ operation was up to 
$6,800,000 and expectations are that the third year 
will considerably exceed this figure. 


* * * 


It is a notable fact that this prosperous position 
was achieved through the use of “NON-NOTI- 
FICATION” OPEN ACCOUNT FINANCING 


and without the investment of any new capital. 


In case after case, figures comparable to those 
cited here* from our files, show that well-man- 
aged, prospering concerns can increase their 
profits by sound utilization of cash tied up in 
receivables. Our book “CAPITAL AT WORK” 
tells how your capital can really be put to work 
full time for you. May we send you a copy? It may 
pay you to be informed. : 


. Address inquiry to “Dept. TM.” 


*The company name cannot be revealed but the facts, taken from our records can be certified. 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY 
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‘‘Non-Notification”’ Open Account Financing 
BALTIMORE 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO PORTLAND, ORE, 


CAPITAL AND: SURPLUS MORE THAN 65,900,900 
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How Prevent Uneven Yarn 


Following are two of the first articles submitted in the 
contest on “How to: Prevent Uneven Yarn,” announced 
in the January 15th issue of Textile Bulletin. Contest 
rules will be found on the opposite page. 


NUMBER ONE 


‘There are thousands of things that can cause uneven 
yarn, and as many remedies, so only the most important 
could be considered here. 


The greatest single cause of uneven yarn is improper 
preparation in the card room. Excessive opener speeds, 
improper mix, poor cotton, variation in laps, improper 
card settings, cards run too fast, bad drawing rollers, 
mechanically faulty roving frames, incorrect piecings, 
rough handling of roving, etc. All these faults should be 
corrected if the resultant yarn is to be even. | 


Assuming that the roving coming to the spinning room 
is fairly good, there are a number of things to consider in 
the spinning room: 


First, properly trained operators. The overseer should 
give implicit and proper directions to each operator as. 
to the proper method of running his or her job. The 
spinner should be instructed as to methods of piecing ends 
down and in the creel, so as not to make excessive doub- 
lings; how often to clean each portion of the frame; when 
to clean scavenger rolls; when to pick top rollers, etc. 
The doffers should be instructed on piecing up after doff, 
how full to let a frame run before doffing, etc. Roving 
haulers should be instructed to take oldest roving first, 
handle carefully, etc. 


Of particular importance is the proper instruction of 
section men, who should know that proper draft gears, 
pulley sizes, lay gears are vital; the roving traverse should 
be working; top rollers should be changed before they be- 
gin making uneven yarn; travelers should be changed 
before they start coming off, and a new traveler should 
not be put on beside a worn traveler; a new ring should 


not be put on a frame where the other rings are worn; 
bands or tapes should have as nearly the same tension 
as is possible, and a loose band or tape should be broken 
out and replaced; speeds should be checked often, and a 
uniform speed maintained on the same counts, etc. 


Second, mechanical upkeep. Uneven yarn will be pro- 
duced from frames out of line, spindles out of plumb or 
crooked, worn roller necks or roller stands, crooked cylin- 
ders, worn gears or studs, etc. Spinning frames should 


be overhauled completely at regular intervals, and should . 


be inspected by the section. man between overhaulings 
for excessive wear. 


Oiling is an important part of mechanical upkeep, and 
a competent oiler, with proper oils to work with, can do 
a great deal to assist in the elimination of uneven yarns 
by keeping all parts working freely, with minimum wear. 


Third, but of great importance, is proper humidity. 
It is practically impossible to produce even yarn without 
adequate and uniform atmospheric condition in the spin- 
ning room, T. R. W. 


NUMBER TWO 


When I was second hand in one of the largest spinning | 


rooms of the South, my biggest job was having draft 
gears changed. Every morning the agent would bring a 
report to the overseer of spinning, who would tell me to 
either “heavy up” or “lighten up” on maybe two teeth. 


After doing this same thing over and over again so 
many times, [ began to wonder if anybody knew what 
number they wanted. I had no right to speak, but I 
could and did think. I began to find out the reason. I 
found that laps being sent from picker room to card room 
varied quite a lot. I could do nothing about it then, 
but there came a time when I could do something about 
it and I did. 


While instructor of carding, spinning and weaving (in . 


Cuba) I did not send 13 ounce or 15 ounce laps to the 
card room. They had to weigh 14 ounces at the time 
they were delivered to the cards. 


Then I trained the help to keep down singlings and 
doublings, then placed the correct draft and twist gears 
and travelers on the spinning frames. 


For more than six months before leaving that mill it 
never became necessary to change gears in the spinning 
room to cover up the carelessness of picker room men. 

No trouble to produce yarns or cloth of the desired 
weight. I am not criticising, but I sometimes wonder 
what becomes of the thousands of bobbins of roving 
which are not suitable to weigh for the morning card 
room report. 


“SPANISH.” 


| 
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$25.00 Cash 


for The Best Article of Not Over 1200 Words, on 


The Subject: 


SECOND IN 
PRIZE 5102 


subscription to TEXTILE BULLETIN. 


How Prevent Uneven Yarn’ 


THIRD | IN 
PRIZE CASH 


Authors of the next four best articles will each be awarded a three- year 


ASH 


13 


Rules of Contest 


The judges will be five men actively engaged in. cotton 
manufacturing. 


Prizes will be awarded to the seven contestants who con- 


tribute the best practical articles on “How To Prevent 
Uneven Yarn.” 


Articles must not be of greater length than 1,200 words, 
which is about the number on a page of Textile Bulletin 


Articles will be published in the order received and where 
two papers of equal merit are submitted, the one received 
first will be given the decision. IT IS TO YOUR AD- 
VANTAGE THEREFORE TO MAIL YOUR ENTRY. AS 


SOON AS POSSIBLE 


No paper will be considered which is postmarked later 
than midnight, February 28, 1939. 


6. Assumed names must be signed to the articles, but the 


real name and address of the author must be attached 


The judges will reserve the right to reject any articles 
containing sections copied from books or previously writ- 
ten articles. | 


Where necessary, the names of equipment or supply 


manufacturers may be mentioned, but no direct compari- 


sons with or ‘criticisms of competitive products should be 
made. 


After the contest has closed, the articles will be printed 
in book form with either the real.or assumed names of 
the authors, according to their wishes 


Address your entry to Contest Editor Textile Bulletin, 
Charlotte, N. 


Here is your chance to win a nice cash prize or a free subscription to the bigger and better semi-monthly Textile 


Bulletin, and at the same time contribute something of real value to your industry. 
subject some thought NOW, and send in your article as soon as possible. 


TEXTILE BULLETIN 


Charlotte, North Carolina 


Start giving this interesting 
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Personal News 


| 

* C. R. Little has been made superintendent of the D. W. L. Brantly has been made superintendent of the ' 

7 E. Rhyne Mills, Inc., at Lincolnton and Southside, N. C._ McComb, Miss., plant of the Mobile Cotton Mills, suc- | 

4 ceeding S. W. Armitage, resigned. ¢ 
ie C. L. Gaffney has been made overseer of weaving at the | \ 
a Leward Cotton Mills, Worthville, N. C- Bill McCall, loomfixer of Lowell, N. C., was fatally i 
ce injured recently when struck by an automobile while 

re S. R. Powers has resigned as superintendent of the riding a motorcycle. — 

4 Jackson Mills No. 3, High Shoals, N. C. | : : 

4 | 3 Glenn Penland, a graduate of the Textile School of N. 
e. Ralph Carter has succeeded W. C. Deming as superin- CC. State College, has been appointed inspector of the 

yg tendent of Schwartzenbach Huber Co., Front Royal, Va. State Department of Labor in Charlotte, N. C. 3 | { 
a EK. Allen Bentley has been made overseer of carding Jas. B. Little, son of Allen Little, of the Dwight Manu- 
= at the Swift Manufacturing Company, Columbus, Ga. facturing Company, Alabama City, Ala., has been ap- 

a 7 pointed superintendent of Parks for Alabama. 

4 W. R. Banes is now second-hand spinning, third shift, 


at the Greenwood Cotton Mill. Greenwood. S. C. 


C’. L. Fields is now second-hand in spinning, first shift, 
at the Greenwood Cotton Mill, Greenwood, S. C. 


John S. Mann, Auburn graduate, is now production 
manager and assistant overseer of the cloth room at the 
Manchester, Ga., plant of Callaway Mills. 


R. L. Stowe, of Belmont, N. C., is now president of the 


D. E. Rhyne Mills, Inc., of Lincolnton and Southside, 


R. J. Taylor, director of the Bibb Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Macon, Ga., has been elected a member of the 
Bibb County Board of Education. 


Edward Quintard, graduate of N. C. State Textile 
School, has accepted a position as assistant designer for 
the Swift Manufacturing Company, Columbus, Ga. 


Charles A. Cannon, president of Cannon Mills Com- 
pany, has been re-elected vice-president of the Concord 
National Bank, Concord, N. C. 


John Layne has recently been promoted from second- 
hand to overseer of the cloth room at the Riverdale Mills, 
Enoree, S. 


Kay Dixon, secretary and treasurer of the Trenton 
Cotton Mills, Gastonia, N. C., has been re-elected presi- 
dent of the National Bank of Commerce at Gastonia. 


J. P. Clark has been promoted to the position of over- 
seer of finishing at the Swift Manufacturing Company, 
Columbus, Ga. 


James Dolphin, N. C. State College Textile School 
graduate, has been appointed superintendent of the On- 
tario Mills, Canadian Cottons, Ltd., Ontario, Canada. 


~ 


J. Craig Smith, of the Avondale Mills, Sylacauge, Ala.., 
has been appointed upon the staff of Governor Dixon, 
with the rank of lieutenant colonel. 


J. P. Childers has been promoted from second-hand to 
overseer of spinning at the Greenwood Cotton Mill, 
Greenwood, S. C, 


Frank Petrea, for many years superintendent of the 
Swift Manufacturing Company, Columbus, Ga., is now 
superintendent of the Samoset Mills, Talledega, Ala. 


Aaron L. Taylor has been promoted to the position of 
overseer of weaving at the Columbus Manufacturing 
Company, Columbus, Ga. 


A. G. Myers, president of Textiles, Inc., Gastonia, N. 
C., has been re-elected president of the Citizens National 
Bank of Gastonia. 


Wiley Pope, formerly of Gadsden, Ala., is now night 
overseer of carding at the Talledega (Ala.) Cotton Fac- 
tory. 


C. R. Peace, graduate of Georgia Tech, is now in 
charge of testing and efficiency at the Columbus Manu- 
facturing Company, Columbus, Ga. 


J. M. Jordan, and not R. M. Jordan, is superintendent 
of the Talledega Cotton Factory, Talledega, Ala. ‘The 
wrong initials were published in the January Ist issue of 


Joe Crayton, formerly of Munford, Ala., has been made 
overseer of carding at the Talledega Cotton Factory, Tal- 
ledega, Ala. 


Jesse M. Jackson, graduate of Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute (Auburn), in textile engineering, has been pro- 
moted to the position of overseer of the cloth room at the 
Columbus Manufacturing Company, Columbus, Ga. 
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A. D. Hull, Jr., who has been associated with the 
Southern Brighton Mills, of Shannon, Ga., for 13 years, 
has been promoted to vice-president in charge of develop- 
ment. 


James H. Porter, chairman of the Board of Bibb 
Manufacturing Company, Macon, Ga., has been appoint- 
ed chairman of the teachers’ committee of the Bibb 
County Board of Education. 


W. S. Merritt, for a number of years in ‘charge of 
colored work, carding and spinning for the Richmond 
Hosiery Mills, Rossville, Ga., is now in charge of 2nd 
shift spinning at Willingham Cotton Mills, Macon, Ga. 


J. M. Ulmer, formerly with the Old Hickory, Tenn., 
plant of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., has been pro- 
moted to the sales department of the company with head- 
quarters in Charlotte, N. C. 


H. H. ler, chairman of the Greenville (S. C.) Section 
of the American Society of Mechanical Engineers, and a 
past president of the Southern Textile Association, has 
been appointed to the Executive Committee of the Pro- 
fessional Division of the A. S. M. E. by president A. G. 
Christie. 


S. T. A. Board Discusses Meeting Plans 


Plans for several divisional meetings and for the annual 
convention were discussed at a meeting of the board of 
governors of. the Southern Textile Association in Char- 
lotte, January 28th. L. J. Rushworth, of the Riverside 
and Dan River Mills, president of the Association, pre- 
sided. 

Tentative plans call for seven divisional meetings to 
be held between the last week in Fedruary and the annual 
meeting which will be held about the middle of June, 
probably at Myrtle Beach, S. C. 

The Piedmont division will meet in Charlotte on a date 
to be announced later. 


W. H. Taylor Heads Newnan Cotton Mills 


Newnan, Ga.—At the annual meeting of the stockhold- 
ers of the Newnan Cotton Mills, the following directors 
were elected: R. O. Jones, R. L. Stevens, Wyllys H. 
Taylor, H. C. Glover, W. B. Hill, R. H. Freeman, E. G. 
Cole, Hamilton C. Arnall, W. G. Lee, Wm. Y. Atkinson 
and J. L. Glover. 


STANDARD TOPS 


_ Prompt Shipment All Grades on Short Notice — 


HOUGHTON WOOL COMPANY 


259 


JAMES E.TAYLOR, Phone 3-3692 Charlotte, N.C. 


pendable automatic temperature or 
humidity control for Air Conditioning 
systems or Industrial Processes call in 
a Powers engineer. With a very com- 
plete line of self-operating. and com- 
pressed air operated controls we are 
wellequipped to fill your requirements. 


THE POWERS REGULATOR 
CO., 1032 Jefferson Standard Building 
Greenssoro, N.C., Offices in 47 Cities, 
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At a meeting of| the board of directors, the resignation 
on account of ill health of R. Hill Freeman as president 
was accepted and he was elected chairman of the board. 

The following officers were elected: Wyllys H. Taylor, 
president; Robert O. Jones, vice-president, and Welborn 
B. Hill, secretary and treasurer. 


The board of directors provided for an executive com- 


mittee composed of the president, vice-president and © 


Messrs. E. G. Cole and H. C. Glover. 


Bibb Makes Personnel Changes 


Macon, Ga.—According to announcement by General 
Superintendent L. R. Brumby of the Bibb Manufacturing 
Company, the following changes in personnel of the man- 
ufacturing department became effective January 1: Allen 


_ Dennis, superintendent of the No. 1 mill here, has been 


transferred to the general superintendent’s office and was 
succeeded by P. E. Findlay, Jr., who has been superin- 
tendend of the Payne Mill of the company. S. P. Jen- 
kins, assistant superintendent at Columbus, has been 
transferred to Payne as successor to Mr. Findlay. R. E. 


| Uniform in Quality 
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Henderson, formerly overseer of the twister room at 


Columbus has been promoted to assistant superintendent, 
Mr. Jenkins. 


Anderson and Self on Committee 


W. D. Anderson, of Bibb Manufacturing Company, 
Macon, Ga., and J. C. Self, of Greenwood Cotton Mills, 
Greenwood, S. C. are on a committee of the National 
Association of Manufacturers invited to meet at College 
Station, Tex., on February 9 and 10. The program in- 
volves a better understanding between farm and factory, 
and is under the auspices of the Texas Agricultural and 
Mechanical College, T. O. Walton, president. 


Branson to Resign as Pres. of Graniteville 
Mfg. Co. 


Graniteville, S. C.—It has bsinees reported that Lanier 
Branson, who has been president of the Graniteville 
Manufacturing Company for the past 15 years, is plan- 
ning to tender his resignation as head of this firm at the 
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annual meeting of directors and stockholders in Feb- 
ruary. 

Mr. Branson, it is understood, will form a new com- 
pany for the manufacture and sale of textile specialties 
which will be located in the Neighborhood of Aiken. 

Mr. Branson is one of the most prominent industrialists 
in this section of the South. He is a native of Athens, 
Ga., and a graduate of the University of Georgia. , 


W.R. Sargent Now Represents Laurel Soap 
Mfg. Co., Inc. 


W. R. Sargent has recently been appointed sales rep- 
resentative for Laurel Soap Manufacturing Company, 
Inc., Philadelphia, manufacturers of textile soaps, oils 
and finishes. He will work in conjunction with A. Henry 
Gaede, whose headquarters are in Charlotte, N. C. 

Mr. Sargent, whose home is in Greenville, S. C., has 
had a number of years of practical mill experience in the 
South, and will cover the Eastern South Carolina, Geor- 
gia, Alabama and part of Tennessee, with warehouse 
stocks available at Charlotte, N. C. and Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 


Mill Sues Waste Dealer for Accounting 


The Cliffside Mills of Cliffside, N. C., has filed suit in 
Mecklenburg Superior Court, Charlotte, N. C., against 
Royal Manufacturing Company, W. G. Ackerman and 
David Josephs, alleging that the defendants, acting as 
commission agents for the plaintiff concern in the hand- 
ling of cotton waste, misrepresented transaction involving 
cotton waste of the plaintiff mills. 

The clerk of court, on petition of the plaintiff, named 


John James, Jr., as commissioner to examine adversely 


Mr. Ackerman, and certain records of the defendant con- 
cern. Mr. Ackerman is alleged to be an officer of the 
Royal Manufacturing Company, and a resident of Char- 
lotte. 

In the petition asking for the right to examine Acker- 
man and records of his concern, it is set out that for two 
and a half years from July 15, 1936, the defendant con- 
cern acted as commission agent for the plaintiff in hand- 
ling of cotton waste., The plaintiff is informed and 
believes that the defendant reported the sale of the plain- 
tiff’s waste at a lower price than that for which it actually 
was sold, according to the petition. 

The defendant, it is further contended, collected com- 
missions at the reported price from the plaintiff, and also 
got the difference between the reported price and the 
allegedly higher actual price. 

In order to draw up a complaint against the defendant 
concern, details of the. waste transactions made by it 
must be had, and for that reason the plaintiff counsel, 
Hamilton C. Jones and Clayton L. Burwell, petitioned for 
the adverse examination before the commissioner. 


Pioneer Atlanta Company Moves 


Atlanta, Ga.—The Pioneer Atlanta Co., Inc., manufac- 
turers of harness, reeds, heddles, and other loom accesso- 
ries, announce that they have moved their plant from 289 
Simpson street to 1374 Murphy Ave. S. W. 


WHEN IT’S STRAPPED 4 
WITH 


Cost reduction and consequent 
profit increases have been made 
possible in many branches of the 
Textile Industry by the use of Acme 
Steelstrap. Better packaging is accom- 
plished in shorter time. Handling and 
shipping charges are lowered. And the 
dangers of damage and pilferage are 
minimized. 
Smooth, clean, dependable Acme Bale 
Ties assure neat, good-looking bales. 
The experience of hundreds of millmen 
who have used Acme Bale Ties exclu- 
sively for years proves their exceptional 
value. 


Let us send you a copy of “My Second 
Strap-Book.” It contains valuable in- 
formation which may enable you to 
make additional savings in your 
handling and shipping costs. 
There is no obligation—just 
mail the coupon today. 


ACME STEEL 
CUMPANY 


Atlanta, Ga., 603 Stewart Ave., 
New York, N. Y., 103 Park Ave. 
Chicago, 2827 Archer Ave. 
Boston, Mass., 146 Summer St. 


[) Please send me a copy of “My Second Strap-Book.” 


ae Without any obligation, please have Doc. Steelstrap diag- 
nose our case. 
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Contributions on subjects pertaining to cotton, its manufacture 
and distribution, are requested. Contributed articles do not 
necessarily reflect the opinion of the publishers. Items pertaining 
to new mills, extensions, etc., are solicited. : 


The Outlook 


We sometimes wonder if it would not be a 
good idea for Roger Babson, and the other busi- 
ness diagnosticians, to produce statements to the 
effect that business is bad and that the future 
does not look any too good. | 

For, at least, two years they have been issuing 
optimistic statements and predicting an exciting 
revival of business but the revival never comes 
as far as the textile industry is concerned, and 
maybe, it would help, if they would try a system 
of reverse English. 

The statements which they issue, from time to 
time, do look reasonable and logical, especially 
the ones recently issued about the delay in feel- 
ing the effect of the WPA expenditures being 
because of the delay in beginning construction 
work, but no matter what may be the excuse, the 
predictions of active business have not been real- 
ized. 

Last week, around hotels in New York, we met 
many cotton manufacturers and they were uni- 
formly blue and depressed. 

It is true that most of them were print cloth 
manufacturers and it seems to us that they have 
a problem which is peculiar to their division of 
the industry. 

A few years ago somebody had a bright idea 
or at least it was then thought to be a bright 
idea, which was to eliminate the making of low 
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prices by letting everybody know exactly what it 
cost to make goods. 

The net result of the compilation and ex- 
change of cost sheets, was that every office boy 
of a New York buyer soon knew exactly what it 
cost to make each construction of print cloths 
and broad cloths and it is towards that mark 
that every buyer aims his offers. | 

To make matters worse, many print cloth mills 
are controlled by selling agents who seem to feel 
that, in periods of dullness, it is alright to sell 
goods at cost of production because by doing so 
they can keep the mills in operation and at the 
same time get their commission upon the sales. 

It is our opinion that the exchange of produc- 
tion costs between Southern mills, has done more 
to produce low prices than any other factor and 
that even though the practice be discontinued it 


will require several years to make the preserit 


cost data obsolete. 

Under the law of averages there should be a 
period of business activity some time this year, 
but we have become a little tired of the optimism 


_of business diagnosticians. 


Red Letter Day 


As you tear the January; 1939, sheet from 
your calendar, mark a circle in red ink around 
the 30th and file the sheet away. | 

It may be two years or it may, by good fortune, 
be more, but in our opinion there will come a 
time when you can pull out that sheet and ex- 
hibit the day upon which began the ending of 
our form of Government. 

January 30th, 1939, is the day upon which 
Felix Frankfurter, backed by the finest propa- 
ganda in the history of this country, took his seat 
upon the United States Supreme Court and ac- 
quired the power to do the thing which he has 
apparently been trying to do, ever since he came 
to this country, and that is to destroy States’ 
Rights and establish the rule of Organized Mi- 
norities. 

It is not necessary to review here the connec- 
tion of Felix Frankfurter with the IWW, the 
Socialists and the Communists or his connec- 
tion in the Mooney and the Sacco-Vanzetti rack- 
ets and other subversive efforts. He has been 
placed where his will will become law and we can 
see nothing in his record which indicates loyalty 
to our form of Government. 

The only republic which ever had a very long 
life, is that of Switzerland in which there has 
always been local self government in each prov- 
ince. 


For 150 years the United States..grew and 
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prospered under a system which recognized the 
sovereign powers of the several States, but Felix 
Frankfurter and his associates have sought to 
substitute the rule of organized minorities for 
States’ Rights and from his seat upon the United 
States Supreme Court he is now in position to 
expedite the growing power of his former asso- 
clates. 

It is our opinion that January 30th, 1939, will, 
in later years, be regarded as a day of misfor- 
tune. 


Francis Gorman Again 


' Francis Gorman has appeared at a Southern 
cotton mill town and announced that he expects 
to organize a union. 

He was president of the United Textile Work- 


ers, a branch of the A. F. of L., but he sold his © 


organization to the CIO and as payment for 
same remained in idleness while receiving a 
handsome monthly renumeration for the sale. 

Some of the New England members of the 
United Textile Workers objected to being sold 
like cattle and brought suit, which resulted in 
the courts holding that Gorman’s trade with the 
CIO was illegal and as he could not deliver any 
more dues, the CIO stopped his pay. 

Gorman then made an effort to return to the 
A. F. of L. and to grab his former job as presi- 
dent of the United Textile Workers, but the New 
England branch of that organization threw him 
out on his ear. > 

We do not know whether he is now an A. F. 
of L. or a CIO, nor do we think that it makes 
any difference to him. All Gorman is seeking 
is to find enough suckers to be able to live with- 
out working. 

We note with interest that he did not stop at 
Danville, Va., on his way South because even 
now it might not be healthy for him. A few years 
ago he promoted a strike in that city which net- 
ted the mill people many weeks of idleness and 
as a climax he induced some of the employees, 
who owned their own homes, to endorse a note 
and after Gorman disappeared, some of them 
lost their property as the result of signing. 

Gorman has to find some suckers or go to 
work, and it has been many years since he did 
any work. 


What Mandate? 


A recent tabulation by the Associated Press 
of the vote for Representatives in the forty- 
eight States at the last election, shows that 
Democratic candidates received 17,559,081 


iINSTITWTS FOR 

RESEARCH 

SOCIAL SCIENCE 

votes to 17,129,557 for Repmblicans, a differ- 

ence of 1.2 per cent: When the vote given the 

Farm-Labor, Socialist and other small party 

candidates was added to that of the Republi- 

cans the total exceeded that received by Dem- 
ocratic candidates. 

As those, who now call themselves Demo- 
crats, received less than half of the total vote, 
or 49 per cent, as against an overwhelming ma- 
jority two years ago, we are wondering how 
they interpret the mandate of the people. 

They submitted the actions of their New 
Deal Congress to the people and failed to re- 
ceive a majority vote in approval thereof. 


Cause and Prevention 
of Uneven Yarn 


Much interest has been aroused by the an- 
nouncement of a contest for the best article upon 
‘‘How To Prevent Uneven Yarn.” We have de- 
cided to change the title to that of the contest 
which we ran 24 years ago, which was ‘“‘Causes 
and Prevention of Uneven Yarn.” 

In response to our request several mill men 
loaned us their copies of the book which con- 
tained the former contest articles and we doubt 
very much more information upon this subject 
than that which was included in that book. 

We find that first prize was won, in that con- 
test, by T. R. Morton, Edenton, N. C., and sec- 
ond prize by R. V. Porter, Batesburg, S. C., the 
addresses being those given at that time. 

Others who received votes of the judges were: 
A. J. Rogers, Blacksburg, S. C.; T. W. Harvey, 
Cherryville, N. C.; G, L. Meacham, West Dur- 
ham, N. C.; L. C. Langston, Durham, N. C.; T. 
J. Digby, Newberry, S. C.; W. V. Jones, Social 
Circle, Ga.; E. B. Wise, Batesburg, S. C.; Chas. 
M. Story, Anniston, Ala.; A. C. Atkinson, Clay- 
ton, N. C., and A. B. Brown, Belmont, N..C. 

In this issue we are publishing the first three 
articles contributed to the present contest. Sev- 
eral others have been received and it should be 
remembered that no article will be considered if 
mailed later than midnight February 28th. Con- 
test rules will be found on page 13 of this issue. 

We wish original contributions and any article 
containing portions copied from books or from 
the former contest, upon the same subject, will 
not be considered in awarding the cash prizes of 
$25, $10 and $5. 

On page 26 of this issue we are publishing a 
list of those who contributed to the 1915 contest 
and will appreciate our readers filling the blanks 
with the present address or writing “deceased” 
opposite those who have passed. 
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RICHMOND, Va.—The Appomattox Garment Company 
of Appomattox, Va., will reopen shortly under the man- 
agement of J. C. Eddins, it was announced. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—The Dixie Mercerizing Com-_ 


pany declared a $1 a share dividend on its common stock 
for the last quarter. 


CaLtHoun, Ga.—Dr. J. H. Boston, president of the 
Mount Alto and Calhoun Chenille Company, has an- 
nounced that the two companies would: move, on January 
16th, into a $75,000 building on South Wall Street, here. 


SUMMERVILLE, GA.—The City of Summerville has 
closed negotiations with the bondholders of the old Sum- 
merville Cotton Mills for the purchase of the city water- 
works system, which has been operated by the Summer- 


ville Cotton Mills since its installation about twenty years 


ago. 


TayLors, C.—Southern Bleachery and Print Works, 
Inc., paid a regular quarterly dividend totaling $42,000 
on January Ist, it was announced by H. R. Stephenson, 
president. 

The dividend will represent a payment of $1.75 a 
share on preferred stock. 


BELMONT, N. C.—A new industry for Belmont is the 
new Belmont Throwing Company, which is just getting 
into operations well. Work has been going forward rapid- 
ly on the installation of the machinery, which has been 
delayed in arriving at the plant attributed to conditions 
created in New England recently by the storm. 


West Pornt, Ga.—West Point Manufacturing Com- 
pany resumed payment of common dividends with dec- 
laration of 30 cents a share on the common stock, payable 
January 3rd to stockholders of December 21st. 

A dividend of 20 cents a share was paid on the com- 
mon on April Ist last. 


DurHam, N. C.—The Durham Hosiery Mills Co. has 
placed in the hands of the Herbert McLean Purdy Co., of 
New York, an option to sell all of the company’s idle 
property here and in Carrboro, N. C. 

The properties offered for sale include the No. 1 and 
No. 2 plants and a dyehouse in Durham and the No. 4 
and No. 7 mills in Carrboro. 


GasToniA, N. C,—Offices of Textiles, Inc., local cor- 
poration controlling a chain of 20-odd textile plants, will 
be moved about February Ist from their present location 
to the top floor of the eight-story Commercial building 
at Main and South, A. G. Myers, receiver in charge, an- 
nounced. 

The Textiles offices will occupy the entire top floor of 
the Commercial Building, Mr. Myers said. 
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Mill News 


Hickory, N. C.—It is reported that Brown Hosiery 
Mills, of this place, are planning the addition of twelve 
knitting machines, of which six are to be full-fashioned 
machines. The company is at present engaged in the pro- 
duction of seamless hosiery. 


CAROLEEN, N. C,—Noting a sharp decline in sales for 
the year ended October 1, 1938, Henrietta Mills shows a 
net loss for that period of $346,431, after all charges. 
This compares with a.net profit of $251,360 for the year 


- to October 1, 1937. 
Sales during the year just ended totaled $1,625,385, as__ 


compared to $4,377,727 in the preceding fiscal year. 


DANVILLE, VA.—A readjustment of working schedules 
was posted throughout the Riverside and Dan River Cot- 
ton Mills January 2nd as the 10,000 workers resumed 
work after the Christmas holidays. The whole Riverside 
group of mills dropped from a four to a three-day week. 
In the Dan River division the changes were variable, a 
few departments running full time, others four days, three 
and one department going on a two-day schedule. 


CARTERSVILLE, GA.—Operations at the Piedmont Spread 
Company plant have started A. B. Tenenbaum, an official 
of the new company, announced. Associated with him 
are his brother, J. L. Tenenbaum, and his father, A: Josel, 
all of Atlanta. 

This company is now installing 100 chenille machines 
in the Sewell Building in Cartersville. 


EDENTON, N. C.—lIt is stated here that work is being 
pushed forward at the Edenton Cotton Mills on a mod- 
ernization program. This program was started several 
months ago, and approximately 30 months will be re- 
quired to complete same. A part of the work has already 
been completed. This included the bringing up to date 
o fthe picking department and the modernization of the 
twisting department. 

In the spinning division work has been going forward 
on the installation of long-draft machinery. The carding 
department will likewise be modernized. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C.—-Announcement has been made by 


the Finer Full-Fashioned Hesiery Company, of this place, 


for a proposed expansion in equipment and _ building 


which will involve expenditure of approximately $100,000 
during 1939. 

The company was organized in 1936 and began opera- 
tions in January, 1937. The president is August Nord- 
man, and vice-president is Richard Nordman. Henry L. 
Strickland is attorney and member of the board of 
directors of the unit. 

Since the plant was begun with four machines, the 
equipment has been doubled, and the present equipment 
is valued at $100,000. The output is approximately 
1,100 dozen hose a week. 


— 
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Motor Drive, Silent 
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Center of Screw. 


Push Button Control—Revers- 
- Ing Switch with limit stops 
up and down. 


Rice 


Chain Co. 


Self contained. Set anywhere 
you can run a wire. 


Our Catalogue sent on request will tell you more 
about them. 


Dunning & Boschert Press Co., Inc. 
328 West Water St. SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


GATES vutco ROPE 
V-Drives 

V-Flat 

Quarter-Turn 

Double-V 


GATES Textile Drives 


@ Cone Belts 
@ Card Bands 
@ Evener Belts 


GATES Industrial Hose 


ENGINEERING SALES CO. 


Builders Bidg. CHARLOTTE; N. C. Phone 3-4232 


Corn Syrup, Corn Oil, Corn Sugar M assac husetts 


THE HUBINGER CO. 


Since 1881 


KEOKUK, IOWA | | : 


CHESTER M. GOODYEAR 1284 Pledmont Ave., N.E. 
Southeastern Sales Phone Hemlock 4029 
Representative Atlanta, Ga. 


Don’t believe our Friends 


CARD SCREENS REPAIRED 


EXTRAS FURNISHED WITHOUT CHARGE 


= 
= 
We Manufacture 


Many Victor Traveler users are 
highly pleased with the results they 
get in improved production,—so en- 
thusiastic you may think their claims exaggerated. 

So we say,—don’t take their word for it,—any more 
than you'd be influenced by misleading statements of our 
enemies. 

Prove the superiority of Victor Traveler performance 
for yourself. It costs nothing—-we'll send samples FREE. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER COMPANY 


Rayon Lickerin Screens 


| Get Our Prices 20 Mathewson St. Providence, R. I. 
P. O. Box 1318 
ELLIOTT METAL WORKS 1733 inverness Ave., N. E. 173 W. Franklin Ave. 
Atlanta, Ga. Gastonia, N. C 
P.O. Box 21 Spartanburg, S. C. Phone 2264 5 = Tel.—Vernon 2330 Tel.—247 
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| Mill News 
MARTINSVILLE, VA.—Pannill Knitting Company re- 
4 ports net income of $46,941 for the fiscal year ended ‘ 
November 30, 1938, compared with $49,935 in the pre- 

= ceding fiscal year. 

4 
Vy “AN Mf GRAHAM, N. C.—A charter has been granted to the 

a Bute Holt Hosiery Mills, Inc., of Graham, with $300 of the 

4 ee authorized -$100,000 capital stock subscribed by G. M. 


Holt, J. A. Holt, Jr., and Walter Williamson, all of Bur- 
lington, 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—Davenport Hosiery Mills, Inc., 
Chattanooga, has been elected to membership in the As- 
sociation of National Advertisers, Inc. 

Kenneth A. Durham, vice-president; will represent the 
company in the A. N. A. 


ian AM ADS, Lowett, N. C.—It has been reported that the new 

4 plant at the National Weaving Co. here will be equipped 
e.. with ten new Reiner-Schneider & Reuthner High Speed 
= Compare a POWERS Trap with the best trap : Tricot machines, 168-inch width, for making run-proof 
4 | you ever had. Test it for 9O Days ¢ They’re underwear goods. : 


easy to install — Simple to adjust — Get more 
heat out of your steam and Reduce Repair 
costs ® Order one now for a 90 day test. 


Hickory, N. C.—-A charter has just been issued to 
Bingham Hosiery Mills, of this place, to manufacture 
THE POWERS REGULATOR COMPANY | 214 sell knitted goods under an authorized capital stock 
1032 JEFFERSON STANDARD BLDG., GREENSBORO, N. C.—OFFICES IN 47 CITIES | Of $100,000, and with $9,000 subscribed by J. W. Bing- 


ham, I. W. Bingham and E. E. Smith, all of Hickory. 
9 
IF if S PAPER 


Cloth Winding Boards 
Jacquard Board—Beaming Paper 
Toilet Tissues 
Twines—Wrapping Paper—Boxes, etc. 
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DELANO, TENN.—The Delano Mills, Inc., which re- 
cently sold their buildings to the Miller-Smith Hosiery 
Mills of Chattanooga, Tenn., will sell their yarn mill 
machinery and go out of business. 


PuLAsKI, VA.—Acme Hosiery Dye Works, of this 
place, has closed bids on general contract for erection of 
a new mill on South Jefferson St. It will cost close to 
$150,000, including equipment for hosiery dyeing and > i 


finishing. Structure will be one-story, 82 x 200 feet. 
DILLAR DD PA PER CO. Thomas J. Wallner, head of the Wallner textile in- 
terests, announced that the plant will do final processing 
GREENSBORO,N.C. of the products of the Virginia Maid and Wallner Silk 
CHARLOTTE,N.C. GREENVILLE, S.C. Hosiery Mills, in Pulaski, the Carroll Silk Hosiery Mills 
of Hillsville, and several outside accounts. 

CARED 

| 


H. V. Biberstein, Charlotte, N. C., is architect. 
FURNACY 


L Oo N G Ee R REIDSVILLE, N. C.—-The Alamac Hosiery Company, 
LAST BM my G Inc., of this place, has been purchased by Jac Feinberg 
& Son, operators of Jac Feinberg Hosiery Mill, Rock 
BOI a E Fe Hill, S. C.; Judith Hosiery Mills, Niota, Tenn.;and Noc- 
FU RNACES turne Hosiery Mills, Union, S. C. < 8 
It is understood that no change will be made in the 
operating personnel, John E. McGovern and his assis- 
tants will continue with the new owners. 

The mill was established about four years ago by 
Reidsville and Northern interests. It employs 175 per- 
sons with a weekly pay roll of about $3,500. 

CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO. There are 24 42- and 45-gauge machines at the Reids- 
Hartsville, S. C. ville plant. Finishing will be done at Union, S. C., and 
the goods will be sold through the New York agency. 


Rea U.S TRADE MARK Pat. or?¢ 


For 


REPAIRING 


“Boiler furnaces lined with CARECO 
last two to four times longer than 
those lined with fire brick. Write for 
quotation.” 


FIRE BRICK 
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Mill News 


The Finest Materials 


RouGcemont, N. C.—The Laura Cotton Mills, which of 


is an affiliate of the Roxboro Cotton Mills and has 3,000 
spindles, has been closed down indefinitely. 


BuRLINGTON, N. C-—The Ossipie plant of the Con- ' 7 
j solidated Textile Croporation has been dismantled and From the Tour Corners of Gre World a4 
the machinery sold. It had 13,768 spindles on cotton | ey: 
yarns. P d ~ . 
i roduce Seyco Sizing 
LINCOLNTON, N. ( The 1D. E. Rhyne Mills, Inc.. The finest materials obtainable are 
which operate the Laboratory and the Southside Mills, | OTHER Vegstanle. trem: — 
have been reorganized. R.L. Stowe of Belmont is presi- | 
S Little is secretarv ac scientifically compounded into the high- 
Little. superintendent. e Sizing is packed in tight, rust-proof non- ae 
; absorbing steel drums, which can be 
Shuttle Dressing stored indefinitely. 
BuRLINSTON, N. C.—The Armco Finishing Corpora- Pensivaiite ASK FOR DEMONSTRATION _ 
tion, finishers and dyers of rayons, have sold their Bur- * 
lington plant to the Burlington Mills Company. The Alkalis chemist (honored by American Chemical a 
: Society as councilor), will help you with ; 
Greensboro plant of the same company was not included your Sizing and Finishing problems. ; 


in the sale. 


company ts known by the customers tt keeps.” 


Seydel-Woolley & Co. 


Textile Chemicals 
748 Rice St., N. W. ATLANTA, GA. “Sa 


Newton, N. C.—Work is now underway in the con- 
struction of a building for a hosiery mill to be operated 
by Sidney Yount, Newton business man. 

Mr. Yount has already purchased machinery for the 
manufacture of men’s socks and it will be installed im- 


mediately after completion of the building. The building : 
will be approximately 40 by 60 feet. Mr. Yount said the a 
plant will employ approximately 30 persons. It is lo- < 
cated west of Newton on the Startown highway. . 


GATE City, Va.—The new Gate City Hosiery Mill was 
due to begin operations here on January 2nd, with a start- 
ing force of about 15 workers. This number is expected 
to be doubled within a short time after operations have 
begun. It is understood that the plant is being moved 
here from Kingsport. 


HicH Pornt, N. C——Wrenn Hosiery Mills, of Thomas- 
ville, are building an addition to the present plant struc- 
ture. G. W. Campbell, general manager of the mills, said 
that. the new addition will be utilized for a part of the 
present machinery as extra room is needed, and for the 
general manufacture of children’s hose. 


Profits... 


—are usually obtained from money invested in 
Powers Automatic Temperature and Humidity 
Control for Heating, Cooling and Air Condition- 


MURPHREESBORO, TENN.—May Hosiery Mills, Nash- 
Lexincton, Va.—The Lexington Town Council, the 


r = 


@. 


Rockbridge County Board of Supervisors and the local 
chamber of commerce have appointed committees to con- 
fer with officials of a well-known hosiery company in 
connection with the proposal to establish a branch hosiery 
plant in Lexington. It was indicated that a desirable 
location had been found here, but that the wishes of the 
Lexington people would be considered before any definite 
action is taken. It is understood the new hosiery mill 
would employ approximately 200 people, mostly local 
labor. 


ing Systems and Industrial Processes e e e Our 
Catalog, shown above, also contains the most 
complete line of controls made for regulating the 
temperature of water for every purpose. May 
we send you a copy? Write to THE POWERS 
REGULATOR CO. 1032 Jefferson Standard 
Bldg., GREENSBORO, N. C., Offices in 47 Cities, 


48 YEARS of Temperature and Humidity Control 
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SELLING AGENTS for 


SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


Deering Milliken 


& Company 


Incorporated 


79-83 Leonard St. 


New York | 
330 West Adams Street 
Chicago 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 


Domestic Export 
MERCHANDISING. 


Joshua L. Baily 
& Company 


40 Worth Street 
New York 
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Cotton Goods Markets 


New York.—The buying movement starting January 
16th in grey cloths was most satisfactory to mills from a 
volume standpoint, but prices did not react as favorably 
as most mills would have liked, since at the end of the 
week there had been no gain of note except for the fact 
that buyers could no longer get second quarter shipments 
at the prices in effect early in the week. 


The thing that pleased sellers most was the fact that 
demand was the result of larger sales of finished goods, 
and was not influenced by outside developments such as 
governmental policies, stock market, etc., as has been the 
case in several of the fluries during the past year. Con- 
vertors are now aware of the necessity of covering part of 
their spring needs at least. The influx of. wholesale and 
retail buyers into the market brought home to many dis- 
tributors the fact that supplies are short all over the 
country and that steps ought to be taken immediately to 
remedy this situation. Indications point to a congestion 
in finishing plants in the next few months, and there is 
the possibility that some business will be lost because of 
the failure of convertors to prepare for it. 


The efforts of buyers to locate business in grey cloths 
at about % cent less than the market is marked. This 
is always a more or less normal condition, but has been 
more noticeable during the past few weeks than before. 
Sellers, firm in the belief that a better market is on the 
way, refuse to listen to these buyers except for small lots 
that they wish to liquidate at once. 


There has been some indication that there will be a 


shift in buying demands to items other than print cloths, — 


which has accounted for most of the recent volume. There 
has been more inquiry for such cloths as twills, filling 
sateens, osnaburgs, hopsackings, lawns, etc., and some 
mills report that they are sold out on such constructions 
for some weeks to come. Buyers have been forced to 
pay a premium for small spot lots that could be located. 


Sheetings failed to participate to any great degree in 
the selling since the middle of the month, but there is 
every indication that demand will broaden soon, possibly 
before this is published. 


Spun rayon flake cloths have created some confusion 
as a result of reports of various prices heard for spot de- 
liveries. Differences of as much as 34 cent have been 
reported for about equal quality goods for spot nearby 
delivery. 


J. P. STEVENS & CO, Inc. 
Ming Agents 


40-46 Leonard St. New York 
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Cotton Yarn Markets 


Philadelphia——Cotton yarn sales have lagged some 
from the extensive buying of the first two weeks of the 
year, but though the situation has been commented upon 
as being very spotty, some observers Have noted that the 
total volume of sales has been more than would be in- 
dicated by the reports of such spotty business. : 

There is some confusion evident on yarn prices, with 
reports that the market is softening being denied vigor- 
ously by customers who have tried to find the soft spots. 
They report that spinners are just as firm as they have 
been for some time, and that the reports of lower yarn 
prices are from second hand sales. | 

Customers continue to call in deliveries, and if the 
present rate continues, it is estimated that in a few weeks 
all of the yarn deliverable under existing contracts will 
have been shipped. This fact probably accounts for the 
firmness of the market, since spinners feel that business 
is holding up for their customers, and that they will have 
to start reordering soon. : | 

In the South numerous bids at less than spinners’ prices 
have been turned down, and it is the opinion of many 
that these spinners are making an effort to obtain an 
operating profit, and are willing to wait for some time 
before accepting orders at anything less in order to be 
sure this business cannot be placed at their asking price. 

Rumors that the minimum wage under the Wage and 
Hour Law may be higher than has been enticipated may 
also be affecting the placing of business for distant de- 
livery at present prices. At the time of this writing there 
has been no confirmation of this rumor, but should the 
minimum be set rather high, buyers who have haggled 
too much over existing prices may regret it. 

Spinners’ representatives still deny there is an operat- 
ing profit for their principals in present quotations at the 
current rate of production, provided all essentials of 
spinners’ costs are figured. On the surface, the yarn mills 
are about a cent a pound better off as compared with 
gross margins of a year ago. But it is pointed out that 
last January the yarn business was under severe pressure 
because of the merchandise inventory debacle first -sig- 
naled in the fall of 1937, and yarn rates then represented 
wor 4 and definite losses to spinners. 


DARY RING TRAVELERS 


The Dary Ring Traveler is the result of 40 years’ experience 
and an enormous amount of research and experiment in 
high speed traveler manufacture. Dary Ring Travelers are 
made from specially drawn stock by the finest of skilled 
craftsmen. They are guaranteed in weight, temper and 
style. Write for samples and prices today. 


THE DARY RING TRAVELER CO. 
TAUNTON, MASS. 


B. G. DARY, Treas. and Mgr. 
CHARLES L. ASHLEY, Box 720, Atlanta, Ga. 
JOHN E. HUMPHRIES, Box 843, Greenville, S. C. 


SELLING AGENTS for 
SOUTHERN COTION GOODS 


Wellington, Sears Co. 


New Orleans San Francisco 
Philadelphia | Chicago Atlanta 
93 Franklin St., Boston 65 Worth St., New York 


Neisler Mills Co., Inc. 
Sellin ig Agents 
66-68 Worth St. New York 
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LOOM PICKERS and 
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RALPH E. LOPER CoO. 


INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS 


Specializing in Textile Costs and Operating 
Methods More Than a Quarter Century. 


COST SYSTEMS 
WORK LOAD STUDIES 
PAY ROLL CONTROLS 

COST REDUCTION SURVEYS 
SPECIAL REPORTS 


Fall. River, Mass. Greenville, S. C. 
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Addresses Wanted 


Addresses Desired 


These men contributed articles to our 
1915 contest for the best article on Causes 
and Prevention of Uneven Yarns.” As a 
matter of interest we would like to have 
their present addresses. Where dead 
please mark ‘‘deceased.’’ 
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Abernathy _. 

J. A. Adams 

F. Anderson 

A. C, Atkinson, Clayton, N. C. 
R. M. Barnham , 
B. M. Bowen, Salisbury, N. C. 
A. B. Brown 
Wit: Byrd... 
M. R. Chrystal 
John Curwen . 
J. L. Davis 
T. J. Digby 


~ 


J. O. Edwards, Charlotte, N. C. 

J. B. Floyd . 


E. L. Goble 

R. F.. Harris, Dallas, N. C. 

T. W. Harvey 

W. G. Henderson 

Eugene Herring 

H. Jenkins 
W. J. Jennings, Gibsonville, N. C. 
J. M. Jolly 
W. V. Jones 

W. King 

C. Langston 

W. P. Lee 

H. Lockman 


. H. Mayes, Jr., Fitzgerald, Ga. 
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L. Meacham 

B. McCrackan 

H. B. McAbee 

J. R. Manly, Deceased 
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T. R. Morton 
Paul Nuchols 
a James Oates, Bamburg, 8. C. 
JA J, A. Parker 
R. V. Porter 
A. J. Rodgers 
7 T. L. Sanders, Jr. 


— 
> 


. Sheridan 


= 


H. Strickland,. Anderson, 8S. C. 
= Chas. M. Stoy 

L. R. Summey 

i J. A. Sorrells 

‘a 

G. Waits 

7 R. A. Whatley, Charlotte, N. ¢ 
4 N. L. Whitten 

5 W. B. Williams 

E. B. Wise 

W. G. Young 
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‘PURE THREE POINT LUBRICATION 


A Complete Line of industrial Petroleum Lubriconts 
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Classitied Department 


| PAUL B. EATON 
PATENT ATTORNEY 
1408 Johnston eg 
Charlotte, N. 
Munsey Bldg. 
Washington, D 
Former Member Examining Corps 
U. S. Patent Office 


© 


WANTED—Position as Assistant Super- 
intendent or Night Superintendent. 
Have had 18 years’ experience and am 
fully capable. Age 38. married and 
strictly sober. Employed now and giving 
satisfaction but for good reasons want 
to change. Can furnish excellent refer- 
ences. Address ““P. D. W.,"" care Textile 
Bulletin. 


WANTED—Position as overseer of card- 
ing or spinning, white or colored work, 
by A-1 man, college graduate, plenty of 
experience, 1940 ideas on cost and pro- 
duction. Address G. M.,”. care Tex- 
tile Bulletin. 


POSITION WANTED. as. overseer or 
second-hand of the Spinning room. 
Graduate of Mars Hill College and lI. 
Cc. S., 34. years old, married, sober, re- 
liable, and active church worker. Ref- 
erences furnished. Address ‘‘Worker,”’ 
care Textile Bulletin. 


are always the same. 


They can be uniformly duplicated 
year in and year out. It is NOT a 
seasonable crop. 


Get them from 


BATSON 


PERFEY FIBRE BROOMS 
Greenville, S. C. 


) Box 841 


POSITION WANTED—By experienced 
Superintendent of both Yarn. and 
Weave Mills. Practical Carder-Spinner- 
Warp preparation-Weaving (plain and 
fancy) and Finishing. Prefer Colored 
Goods. Address “‘Reliable,”’ care Textile 
Bulletin. 


GIANT PANSIES—100, $1.00; Sweet Wil- 
liam, Feverfew, English Daisies, Violas, 
Snapdragons, Carnations, Digitalis, doz. 
25c. Postpaid. Fisher's, Parkton, N. C. 


EXPERIENCED SUPERINTENDENT 
AVAILABLE. Many years experience 
as general superintendent and manager 
of two of the largest and most success- 
ful Southern cotton mills on plain and 
fancy, white and colored fabrics, and 
white and colored and fancy yarns. 
Best references. C, Smart, 103 N. 
Union Street, Concord, N. C, 


Ginnings Total 11,558,369 
Bales Through Jan. 16 
Washington, D. C—The Census 


se reported cotton of last sea- 
s growth ginned prior to January 


| 16 salad 11,558,369 running bales, 


including 157.612 round bales, count- 
ed as half bales, and excluding lint- 
ers. 
Ginnings to that date a year ago 
totaled 17,644,208 bales, including 
315,441 round bales, and two years 
ago, 11,956,381 and 280,642. 

American-Egyptian cotton included 
totaled 18,800 bales, compared with 
9,592 a year ago, and 14,686 two 
years ago. Sea Island cotton included 
totaled 4,504 bales, compared with 
4.024 and 871. 

Ginnings to January 16th by 
States, with comparative figures for a 
year ago, were: 

Alabama, 1,062,856 and 1,560,378; 
Arizona, 176,740 and 266,049; Ar- 
kansas, 1,300,491 and 1,730,004; 
California, 388,811 and 655,702: 
Florida, 22,016 and 35,283; Georgia, 
848.306 and 1,464,778; Kentucky, 
11,608 and 14,559; Louisiana, 651,- 
271 and 1,039,909; Mississippi, 1,- 
656,280 and 2,419,447; Missouri, 
329,683 and 359,743; New Mexico. 
91,199 and 146,190; North Carolina. 
393,437 and 768,063; Oklahoma, 
544,866 and 735,219; South Caro- 
lina, 637,997 and 985,656; Tennes- 
see, 472,306 and 599,504; ‘Texas, 2,- 


957,556 and 4,822,962; 


Virginia, 
10,627 and 38,196; and all other 
States, 2,319 and 2,566. 


Cotton Mills To Fight 
Increase in State Taxes 


Atlanta, Ga.—Georgia cotton mills 
will resist any new taxes which will 
add materially to those now paid, it 
was indicated in a statement issued 
recently by the Georgia Cotton Man- 
ufacturers’ Association by its secre- 
tary, T. M. Forbes. 

Contending that if Georgia cotton 
mills were removed overnight, “forty- 
three out of every 100 people now 
working in Georgia industries would 
be out of a job,” the statement adds 
that “the importance of the cotton 
textile industry to Georgia’s prosper- 
ity becomes more apparent when we 
visualize what would happen if un- 
wise legislation or high taxes forced 
our mills to close, as has been the 
case in other States.” 

A recent Federal Census report is 
the basis of the statistical matter in 
the statement, which says: 

“More than 40 per cent of the 
State’s total manufacturing payroll 
comes from the cotton mills — and 
without this purchasing power whole- 
sale and retail trade would undoubt- 
edly drop to less than two-thirds of 
its present level. Thus, every mer- 
chant, every commercial enterprise in 
the State would suffer.” 


PICKER PETE SEZ: 


Our belt is CUSTOM 
MADE to suit your 
needs, insuring a 
perfect fit. . A 


perfect fit gives 
satisfaction and 
long wear. 


Phone 2218 (Day) 3916 (Nite) 
BELTING 


GREENVILLE 


Monufacturers of Leather Belting 


Mill Strapping and Loop Pickers 


| FOR SALE 
USED 

PICK COUNTERS 
Write to 


P. O. Box 3095 
) Dilworth Station, Charlotte, N. C. 


American Viscose 
Seeks $131,923 Refund 
_ Of Capital Stock Tax 


Philadelphia, Pa.—Suit to obtain 
refund of assertedly excessive Federal 
capital stock taxes of $131,923 was 
filed by American Viscose Corpora- 
tion of Marcus Hook, Pa., against 
Walter J. Rothensies as Federal Col- 
lector of Internal Revenue here, in 
U.S. District Court here. 

The company avers it was com- 
pelled to pay more than it should on 
its own capital stock, that of the Vis- 
cose Company, a Pennsylvania com- 
pany with which it was merged 
1937, and on the stock of the Viscose 
Corporation of Virginia for 1935 by 
the “arbitrary” refusal of the revenue 
department to allow the company to 
take sound deductions which read- 
justed the value of its stock. 


The Government, it is contended. 
refused to consider actual or current 
values and required the company to 
adhere to its original declared value 
of the stock and to pay the full taxes 
which the company asserts was er- 
roneous. 
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Double Duaty Travelers 


Yarn, Run Clear, preserve 
the SPINNING RING. The 
greatest improvement enter- 
ing the spinning room since 
the advent of the HIGH 
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Last Longer, Make Stronger = 

= 

SPEED SPINDLE. = 
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Reg. U. S. P..O. 


manufactured only by the 


NATIONAL 
Ring Traveler Co. 


Providence, R. I. 


131 W. First Street, Charlotte, N. C. 


If it’s QUALITY SERVICE and ACCURACY you 
require to RECONDITION YOUR SPINNING 
TWISTER FLYER and DRAWING FRAME 
STEEL ROLLS . 

CALL 


THE NORLANDER MACHINE COMPANY 
213 W. LONG AVE. GASTONIA, N. C. 


TEL. 1084 


We are also specialists in all kinds of FLYER and 
SPINDLE repairs and manufacture flyer pressers 


OUR MOTTO 


QUALITY AND SERVICE AT A MINIMUM COST 
Has realized thousands of repeated orders 


SIZO-GEL—For Reyon Size 
ZOL—Softeners and Gums for Cotton 
DESOL—Kier Assistant for Cotton 


| 

| | PARATOL—For Electrolysis Control in 
| Est. 1904 Kier 
| 

| 


| HYGROSOL—As Penetrant conditioning Cotton Filling 


SEYDEL CHEMICAL COMPANY 


| | (House of Service) 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


Greenville, $. C. 
Harold P. Goller 


Edgewood, R. |. 
Alexander W. Anderson 
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Bibb President Predicts Good Year During 1939 
For Cotton Textiles 


(Continued from Page 6) 


an actual scarcity of some grades of cotton before new 
crop cotton is available. 


2. With the number of open contracts on the New York 
and the New Orleans Exchanges in the March, May and 
July positions, with the small supply of certificated cot- 
ton available for tender on these contracts, and with some 
of our foreign friends owning a considerable dmount on 
the long side in our markets, it is reasonable to conclude 
that prices of cotton on the New York and New Orleans 
Exchanges will be fairly stable within a range of 8% to 
9 cents, at least until July, 1939. 


3. If these two conclusions be approximately sound, no 
buyer of staple cotton textiles need hesitate to. provide 
his requirements for consumption or resale between now 
and Julyl, 1939. 

In this conspectus I have attempted to temper my 
growing optimism over increasing demand with a degree 
of moderation and conservatism that have their roots in 
What I have said is offered for 


what it may be worth in. helping you to reach a conclusion 


past disappointments. 


as to the policy you will adopt for your own. business, 
and is not to be taken as an attempt on my part to g@ve 
you advice. 


Dyeing of Spun Rayon Fabrics 
(Continued from Page 8) 

Since fabrics which have been treated with resins may 
not be further dyed, it is necessary to employ in the 
original dye bath only such colors as will not change 
shade or lose depth during the resinating operation. This 
necessitates a careful selection of dyes, particularly direct 
dyes, as some of these are much altered by this treatment. 
By way of compensation, the fastness to washing of dyed 
fabrics when “anti-creased” is usually somewhat im- 
proved. 

It may not be generally known that the urea-formalde- 
hyde resins occasionally have a marked effect on the 
light fastness of dyes. For example, many direct dyes, 
particularly blues and greens, become much more sensi- 
On the 
other hand, some dyes are even improved a little in light 


tive to light after the “‘anti-crease’ treatment. 
fastness by this process. So far as the writer is aware, 
no fundamental study has yet been made of these phe- 
nomena, and it is still necessary for the mill chemist to 
test every dye individually and satisfy himself as to the 
light fastness before recommending. it to the dyer for 
fabrics to be “‘anti-creased.” It is suggested that the dye 
firms could render a considerable service to the finishing 
industry by publishing some comprehensive data along 
this line. 
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Causes of 


FUEL BEDS 


By J. E. Tobey* 


ATTING of the fuel bed is one of the most com- 
mon sources of trouble in underfeed stoker oper- 
ation. 

Coking and caking, too much maligned terms, are ab- 
sorbed in the term ‘‘matting”’ and this satisfies the situa- 
tion as far as the physical characteristics of the fuel bed 
is concerned, for the effect on the fuel bed itself and the 
stoker to all intent and purposes is identical, whether the 
trouble is caused by either coking or caking action. Mat- 
ting may be caused either by heavy coking or caking. 
The latter is caused by general clin- 
ker formation throughout the fuel 
bed. When coking action § causes 
matting, even in the case of coals 
having high ash softening tempera- 
tures, it usually results in the pro- 
duction of clinker formation. This is 
due to the fact that the mat acts as a 
cap over the fuel bed which destroys 
the porosity of the bed and causes 
confinement of heat, which may be of 
such intensity to cause the fusion of 
any ash. | 

Thus it may be seen that clinker- 
ing may be an initial cause of mat- 
ting or a result of matting, and in 
either case clinkering is present and 
may be a source of serious trouble, 

The term “clinkering”’ should be 
qualified, for probably the ash of 
most coals forms into clinker, at least 
a portion of the ash, during some 
stage of combustion on underfeed 
stokers. It is the degree or extent of 
clinker formation which is important. 
Clinker formation may not be troublesome. 


If the stoker handles the clinker formation satisfacto- 
rily and there is no resultant reduction in burning effi- 
ciency, there is no point involved and the situation is per- 
fectly tolerable. 

When the clinker formation is in the form of relatively 
small particles, separated so as to maintain their identity 
throughout the burning cycle, the effect is practically nil. 

If the clinker formation is in the form of medium size 


‘Manager, Fuel Engineering Division, Appalachian Coals, Inc, 


With Underfeed Stokers 


units which do not adhere to the stoker castings, either 
due to the chilling effect of the air on them or to their 
lack of affinity for stoker iron, they do not obstruct the 
mechanical action of the stoker or prevent the normal 
movement of the fuel bed. 

When, however, clinkers are of such large proportions 
as to bridge over one or more tuyere rows they produce 
the matting effect which renders the mechanical action of 
the stoker ineffectual in producing the normal fuel bed 
movement. It is then that the fuel bed becomes unman- 
ageable and causes low combustion efficiency, reduced 

) __. capacity and destructive action to the 
(Spat | stoker to obtain, Such a situation is 
intolerable and unless remedied will 
yj result in the rejection and condem- 
fe} " nation of the coal being burned. 
Referring again to the matting of 
fuel beds in the case of strong coking 
coals. Coking action on a _ stoker 
should be considered entirely apart 
from that of the generally accepted 
definition applying to the action in a 
coke oven. 

The terms are not synonymous, 
for many coals may coke strongly on 
a stoker which are not considered as 
having suitable coking properties for 
use in coke making. Coke is produc- 
ed on a stoker in the presence of an 
oxidizing atmosphere, whereas in a 
coke oven it is produced in a reduc- 
ing atmosphere. 

What explanation can be made of 
the almost freakish condition which 
exists in the stoker fuel bed? Where- 
as the coke is apparently being made 
surrounded by an oxidizing atmosphere, in reality there 
is a shortage of air through the fuel body. The fuel is 
actually being starved by oxygen. There is not a suffi- 
cient penetration of air through the fuel. 

What prevents the air from penetrating the fuel bed 
structure sufficiently and uniformly? The answer might 
be lack of air pressure, but this is not usually the case for 
ample provision has been made for this factor by the 
designer. 

The crux of the problem is fuel bed.resistance,.the fuel 
bed lacks adequate porosity. 
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Is coal size responsible—is the coal too fine? Probably 
not, for this coking action does not apparently respect 
coal size. The cause may be mechanical or physical. It 
is undoubtedly a combination of the two. The following 
are important contributing factors: 

1. Inadequate air control. 

2. Swelling action of the coal. 

. Sealing effect of the tars distilled. 
. Excessive thickness of the fuel bed. 


Inadequate Air Control 


All multiple retort stokers have some semblance of 
longitudinal zone air control, such as divisions between 
the underfeed, overfeed and ash discharge sections. How- 
ever, in the case of many of these stokers this division is 
a perfunctory one only, for pressure readings taken show 
the pressure to be practically equal in all compartments. 
The manufacturer explains that he did not dare incor- 
porate tighter partitions or dampers for fear, in cases of 
careless operation, all air would be shut off from one or 
more zones at some time resulting in burning the stoker. 

This type of design results always in un-uniform air 
distribution and is conducive to fuel bed matting. The 
writer believes that the effects of this precaution on the 
part of the designer is more disastrous and unsatisfactory 
than would be the results of providing more positive con- 


trol, and that the gamble should be made on the other 
hand. 


Swelling Action of the Coal 


It is true that many coals have a high swelling capacity 
under fuel bed temperatures. Instead of permitting such 
coals to handicap combustion by producing a wedging 
action which reduces the porosity of the fuel bed, this 
swelling capacity should be turned into an asset. This 
can be done by reducing the normal thickness of the fuel 
bed so that the lateral contour of the fuel bed shows 
grooves above the tuyere rows and ridges over the coal 
retorts. This method removes the wedging effect and the 
swelling action then causes the fuel to topple into the 


grooves above the tuyeres where the burning should 
rightly occur. 


Sealing Effect of the Tars Distilled 


This may be the most important factor of the four 
mentioned. The enormous tar yield of high volatile coals 
such as many represented in ACI coals, and its effect on 
fuel bed behavior may have been overlooked or mini- 
mized. For instance, in a comparison of such coals with 
Pocahontas coals, the former have a tar yield of from 11 
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to 13 gallons per ton whereas the latter yield from 3 to 5 
gallons. If the volatiles from a coal do not burn as 
rapidly as they are distilled they exude in the form of 
tars. These tars naturally move downward and fill the 
pores of the fuel bed, thereby greatly increasing the re- 
sistance of the latter to air flow. In this connection it 
should be borne in mind that coal itself goes through a 
plastic state in the process of burning. 


Excessive Thickness of Fuel Bed 


It is not difficult to conceive that in a fuel bed of ex- 
cessive thickness in which all of the various actions are 
taking place, such as swelling, wedging, melting of coal 
and the formation of tars, that the fuel bed could easily 
become impervious to air flow, resulting in matting and 
its kindred troubles which make fires unmanageable. 


Conclusion 


Such an analysis as herein given clearly indicates that 
two things can be done to greatly reduce the troubles 
commonly encountered in burning high volatile coals, 
particularly those which have a strong coking tendency: 


1. Improvement of stoker air control. 


2. Maintenance of thinner fuel beds. 


Portion of a paper delivered at a fuel engineers’ meeting sponsored 
by the Fuel Engineering Division of Appalachian Coals, Inc. 


Editor’s Note. The following is a portion of the dis- 
cussion following the reading of the above paper. 


Mr. Kasper: You used the term “matting” synonym- 
ously with coking and the formation of clinkers. I do not 
believe you mean to use that term in connection with the 
condition of the fuel bed due to lack of air, which would 


be the case when clinker formation was below the fuel 
bed. 


Mr. Tobey: I used the term to apply to any condition 
of burning which causes the fuel bed to become rigid and 


monolithitic in structure so as to offer a ‘high resistance 
to air flow. 


Mr. Kasper: My experience with coals that tend to 
mat indicates rather a weak coke, rather than a strong 
coke. I am not very familiar with ACI coals, as a general 
group, but I do believe that they are comparable in that 
respect to low volatile coals, and as a general thing we get 
less matting with a low volatile coal, that gives a dense 
coke eventually, because it seems to be a case of slower 
distillation and a longer time to completely coke the fuel 
bed. 


Mr. Burlingham: One thing we sometimes overlook 
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taking coals that will burn in one plant, you take another 
plant that may have the same kind of stoker and different 
load conditions altogether, and that particular type of 
coal may not work well at all. You get furnaces some- 
times with a lot of refractory surface and that coal may 
not mat at all, but, whereas, you get another furnace with 
a lot of water cooled surface exposed, and then you run 
into that trouble of matting. There are a lot of troubles, 
not only matting, but others, that enter into each and you 
are correlating so many different kinds of equipment, it is 
almost impossible unless you live on the job to work’ those 
things out. It is hard to tell what a coal will do in any 
particular plant. | 


Mr. Shipman: 1 think Mr. Burlingham’s remarks were 
something we don’t want to ever overlook. Professor 
Parr’s definition of coking and non-coking coal; in coking 
coals the volatiles melt before they distill; and in the 
non-coking coals the volatiles distill before they melt. If 
you reduce the temperature, they will melt before they 


are distilled, consequently, you can get caking action with . 


coals we call “non-coking coals.”’ 

On other coals, the furnace temperature can be in- 
creased to the point where the volatiles will distill before 
they will fuse and those things cannot only be regulated 
with side walls, but with fuel bed temperatures; and if 
we can know our coals, we can take care of those little 
features, and we can eliminate, to a great extent, com- 
plaints on matting and stoker operations. 


Mr. Sherman: The underfeed stoker may carry a fuel 
bed two feet or more thick and we all know how difficult 
it is to get air above a fuel bed like that. From the fact 
that few underfeed stokers introduce any air over the fuel 
bed, you will wonder that they work as well as they do; 
that their combustible loss is not higher than it is. That 
depends upon their caking characteristics to some extent. 
The coke must crack up and make some channels through 
which the free oxygen can get above the fuel bed, because 
if not, you may have oxygen at the back of your fuel bed. 
Some air must come up through the cracks in the fuel 
bed. It is very obvious that the matting tendency or 
coking tendency is extremely important in coal to use on 
an underfeed stoker. Mr. Tobey, or someone here, men- 
tioned in connection with the showing of a slide, the 
cracking up of coal in the coke oven. They mention that 
the type of coke in the fuel bed is different from that in 
the oven; that the temperature of the furnace has a great 
deal to do with that. You certainly can take what is con- 
sidered a good coking coal and if you heat that slowly 
enough, you will make no coke; if you heat it at too: high 
rate, you will make no coke. On the other hand, take 
what is a poorly coking coal, and with the proper rate of 
heating, you can make a very good coke, so there are two 
ways that one might attack this problem on an underfeed 
stoker. One is to crack it up so the air can get through, 
by the design of the stoker (the action in which the sto- 
ker parts move to break up the fuel bed), and of course, 
by proper selection of the coal for the given stoker. That 
is what you gentlemen are most interested in, because you 
not only have to deal with modern stokers. put in today, 
but those put in ten or fifteen years ago. You have to 
make them work with your coals. There is certainly a 
great need for a method of evaluation, a determination of 


whl PS 
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the properties of the coal that you may ai sei apply to 
those stokers. 


Starting New Electric Motors 


In starting up new electric motors, or reconditioned 
motors, the following rules should be observed: 


1. Be certain that the motor is securely fastened 
down, and that all bolts, nuts and screws are tight. 


2. See that commutator and other parts are clean. 


3. See that all oil wells are filled with light mineral oil, 
and that oil plugs are tight. 


4. Remove all external load if possible and turn the 
armature by hand to be sure that it moves freely. 


5. Be sure that the voltage on the name plate corre- 
sponds with the voltage on the line. 


6. Check connections with diagrams to prevent injury 
by errors in wiring. 


7. Before putting the motor into service it is a good 
idea to run the motor without a load for a short 
period to see if there is any unusual heating in 
bearings or windings. 


Installing Grinding Wheel in Each Department 


Considerable time may be saved throughout the entire 
mill by installing in each department a small grinding 
wheel, for the section men or loom fixers to use for minor 
grinding jobs. 

Many cases will arise in mill operation where a fixer 
may quickly repair a part and get a machine back into 
operation if there is a grind wheel available, whereas if he 
has to get a machine shop order, take the part to the shop 
to be ground and wait for it, much time will be wasted. 

The chief arguments against this practice is that the 
fixers are not capable of doing a proper grinding job, and 
that such work should be done in the machine shop, by a 


competent machinist. However, if a man is considered 


good enough to be intrusted with the care and mainte- 
nance of a section, he should certainly be competent to do 
small grinding jobs, and in most cases it will be found 
that a grinding wheel in every department will more than 


pay for itself. | 


Keeping Records of Changes That Affect Power 
Consumption 


When the power bill goes up, generally it is the master 
mechanic that is called on the carpet to explain the rea- 
son. If he will keep a record of changes in the plant that 
will affect the power cost, he will be in much better shape 
to explain the reasons for increased power cost than if he 
tries to remember all the reasons. 

Records should be kept of such things as a change in 
type of coal, change to heavier constructions of cloth, 
extra operations of heavy steam using departments, in- 
stallation of new or different machinery, excessive cloudy 
weather requiring extra lighting, etc., so that the me- 
chanic can quickly explain satisfactorily any increases in 
power consumption. 


| 

| 
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; For Equipment, Parts, Material, Service 

a Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and representatives of manufacturers of textile 

Ce equipment and supplies who advertise regularly in TEXTILE BULLETIN. We realize that operating executives 

; are jrequently in urgent need of information, service, equipment, parts and materials, and believe this guide will prove 

? of real value to our subscribers. 

4 ACME STEEL CO., THE, 2840 Archer Ave., Chicago, Il. Sou, Drive, N, E., Tel. Hemlock 7055, Atlanta, Ga.; Dana H. Alexan- : 
ie Sales Offices: Georgia—Atlanta, Acme Steel Co. of Ga., Inc., 603 der (Mill and Paper Starch Div.), Birmingham, Ala Stocks 

7 Stewart Ave.; F. H. Wabb. Mer., 1281 Oxford Rd., N. E.; eae carried at Carolina Transfer & Storage Co., Charlotte; Consoli- 

a Carrell, 2135 Cascade Rd., S. W. North Carolina—Charlotte, F. dated Brokerage Co., Greenville, S. C.; Atlanta Service Ware- 

a (7. German, 1617 Beverly Drive. South Carolina—Greenville, G. house, Atlanta. 

R. 107 Manly St. Tennessee—Signal Mountain, W. G. 

Polley, 802 James Blvd.  Florida-—Orlando, R..N. Sillars, 605 CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO., 17 Battery Place, New 
a: (;ore Ave. Louisiana—New Orleans, J. C. Brill, 518 Gravier St. York City. Corn Products Sales Co., Greenville, S. C., John—-R. é 
White, Mgr.; Corn Products Sales Co., Montgomery Bidg., Spar- 
AKRON BELTING CO., Akron. Sou.. Branches, 903-905 tanburg, 8S. Canty Alexander: Asst. Sou. Mer.: Corn 
m5 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C.; 390.8. Second St., Memphis, Products Sales Co. (Mill and Paper Starch Div.), Hurt Bide., 

Tenn Atlanta, Ga., C. G. Mer.; Corn Products Sales Co., 824-25 
N. C. Bank Bldg Greensboro, N. C., W. R. Joyner, Mgr.; Corn 
. AMERICAN BLOWER CORP., Detroit, Mich. Sou. Offices: Products Sales Co,, Comer Bldg., Birmingham, Ala., L. H. Kel- 
Square Bidg Jaltimore, .Md.; 1211. Commercial Bank levy, Mer. Stocks carried at convenient points. 
Bldg., Charlotte. N, C.; Rooms 716-19 101 Marietta St. Bidg., 
a Atlanta, Ga.: 846 Baronne St.. New Orleans, La.:; 1005-6 Amer- CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS, Worcester, Mass. F 
ican Blidg., Cincinnati, Ohio; 619 Mercantile Bldg., Dallas, Tex.; Sou. Plant, Charlotte, N. 
Wom 201 Petroleum Bldge., 1314 Texas Ave., Houston, Tex.: 310 Mutual \ 

- Bidg., Kansas City, .Mo.; 620 8. 5th St., Architects & Bldrs. CUTLER, ROGER W., 141 Milk St., Boston, Mass. Sou. Office, i 
ie Exhibit Bldg., Louisville, Ky.; 1433 Oliver Bldg.> Pittsburgh, Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C. Southern Tape Agent: Byrd | 
Pa.; 7 North 6th St:, Richmond, Va. Miller, Woodside Blde.. Greenville, Roll Agents? 

33 Roller Shop, Rockingham, N. C.; A. J. Whittemore & Sons, ’ 
a : AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORP., 30 Rockefeller Burlineton. N. C.: Dixie Roll & Cot.Co.. Macon. Ga.: Morrow f 
i: Plaza, New York City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 822 W. More- Roller Shop, Albemarle, N. C.; Greenville Roll & Leather Co., 

ake head St., Charlotte, N. C.; Hugh Puckett, Asst. Sou. Sales Mer. Greenville, S. C. Take Up Roll Agent: M. Bradford Hodges, 5 
752, Atlanta, Ga. 
=. AMERICAN ENKA CORP., 271 Church St., New York City. | ay 
ae Sou. Rep., R. J. Mebane, Asheville, N.C. DARY RING TRAVELER CO., Taunton, Mass. Sou. Rep., 
John E. Humphries, P. O: Box 843, Greenville, S. C.; Chas. 

CO., Providence, R. Southern Ashley, P. O. Box 720, Atlanta, Ga. 

int, Charlotte, N, ¢ 

DILLARD CoO., Greensboro, N. C., Greenville, 5. C., 

ee AMERICAN PAPER TUBE CO., Woonsocket, R. lL. Sou. Kep., Charlotte. N. 

eS Ernest F. Culbreath, 602 Commercial Bank Bldg., Charlotte, 

N.°C. DRAKE CORP., Norfolk, Va. 

wea ARMSTRONG. CORK PRODUCTS CO. (Textile Division), DRAPER CORPORATION, Hopedale. Mass. Sou. Rep., EB. N. > 
& Lancaster, Pa. Sou. Office, 33 Norwood. Place, Greenville, S. C. Darrin, Vice-Pres.;: Sou. Offices and Warehouses, 242 Forsyth 
J. Ashley St., S. W.. Atlanta, Ga., W. M. Mitchell; Spartanburg, 5 


(Clare H. Draper, 
ARNOLD, HOFFMAN @€.CO., Inc., Providence, R. I Frank 


W. Johnson, Sou.,Mer., Box 1268, Charlotte, N. ©, Sou Reps., DU PONT DE NEMOURS @& CO., Inc., E. | 
Robert E. Ruck, Box 904. Greenville, S. C.; Hi: irold T. Buck, 1615 cals Dept., Dyestuffs and Fine 
12th St.. Columbus, Ga.; W. Chester Cobb, Hotel Russe ll Erskine, John 1 


Huntsville, Ala.:.-D. Floyd Burns, Box 


. Organic Chemi- 
(hemicals Div., Wilmington, Del. 
4 Dabbs, Sou. Sales Mer.: D. C: Newman, Asst. Sou. Sales 
Durham, N. C. Mer.: J. D. Sandridge, Asst. Sou. Sales Mer.;: E. P:. Davidson, 
Asst... Mer.: Technical. Sou. Warehouses, 414 S. Church. St., 

ASHWORTH SHOs., inc., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Offices, 44-A Charlotte, N. C:  Reps.. ¢. H. Asbury, H. 3B. Constable, J. P. 
Norwood: Place, Greenville Ss. C¢.; 215 Central Ave:,; S. W., At- Franklin, J. F. Gardner. L. E. Green, M. D. Haney, W. R. Ivey, 
lanta, Ga.; Texas Rep., Texti t Supply (o,, Dallas, Tex, S. A. Pettus, A. W. Picken, N. R. Vieira. Charlotte Office: J. T. 


7 


McGregor, dr... James A. Kidd, 1035 Standard Bldg.., 
ATLANTA HARNESS & REED MFG. CO., Atlanta, Ga. Suc- (Greensboro, N. C.: John lL. Dabbs, Jr., G. H. Bovd, 804 Provide nt 
ceeded by Steel Heddle Mfg. Co., Atlanta Division (See this 
company's listing.) 


Bide., Chattanooga, Tenn.; R.: D. Sloan. T. R. Johnson, Green- 
ville, S..€.; W..F. Crayton; Adam Fisher, Jr., W. A. Howard, 

Columbus, Ga.:; J. A. Franklin, Augusta, Ga.;: Tom Taylor, New- 
Co., THE, Winston-Salem, N. North and South 


KF. Hummel, Salesman. 414 S. Church St., Charlotte, N. C., 


an, Ga. 
Carolina Rep... &.,C. Stimson, W inston-Sale m, N. Sou.:Rep., 
L, Brown, 886 Drewery St., N. E., Atlanta, Ga, Northern Rep., DU PONT DE NEMOURS &€.CO., E. Grasselli Chemicals 
3 pe Prambach, 703 Kmbree Crescent, Westfield, N. J Western Dept.. Wilmington, Del. Howard J. Smith, Dist. Sales Mer., W. 
.y Rep., D>. D. Smith, 906 W. Lovell St., Kalamazoo, Mich 


BANCROFT BELTING CO., Boston, Mass. Sou. Rep... Ernest 
F..Culbreth, 602 Commercial Bank Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.;: Her- 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS @& CO., E. l., Rayon Div., F. H 
bert Booth, Claridge Manor Apt., Birmingham, Ala. tor 


Coker, Dist. Sales Mer., 414 S. Church St., Charlotte, N. C. Ace- 
tate Div., J. J. Cook, Dist. Sales Mer., 414 S. Church St., Char- 
BARBER-COLMAN CO., Rockf rd, ill Sou. Offiee, 31 W. 
McBee Ave., Greenville, S..C., J. J Spencer, Mer. 4 
(Chemicals Dept. Main Office, Wilmington, Del.; Charlotte Office, 
BORNE, oe oe CO., 17 Battery Place, New York City. 414 §. Church St., LeRoy Kennette, District Sales Mgr. Reps., 
Sou. Mer., H. L, Siever, P. O, Box 1169, Charlotte, N.C. Sales J. L. Moore, Technical Man, Penn R. Lindsay, Salesman, 414 S 
Reps., W. B. U 608 Palmetto St., Spartanburg, 5. R. C. Church St.; John Robertson, 1220 Passadena Ave., Atlanta, 
Young, 1216 Kenilworth Ave., Charlotte, N. C.; John Ferguson, Ga., Technical Man; R. C. Cochrane, 356 Pine Trée Drive, At- 
303 Hill St., LaGrange, Ga. lanta, Ga., Salesman: W. F. Murphy, 1196 19th Ave., Nashville, 
Tenn., Ceramic Salesman 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS &@ CO., Inc., E. l.. The R. & H 


BROWN CO., DAVID, Lawrence. Mass. Sou. Reps., Ralph 
Gossett, Woodside Bldg., Greenville, S..C.; William J. Moore, 
Woodside Bldg.. Greenville, Belton C. Plowden, Griffin, 
Ga.; Gastonia Mill Supply Co., Gastonia, N. C.; Russell A. Sin- ENGINEERING SALES CO., 217 Builders’ Bide... Charlotte. 
gleton Co., Inec., Dallas, Tex. R. and V. G. Brooks hire 


EATON, PAUL B., 213 Johnston Blide., Charlotte, N. C. 


BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO., H. W., . oe Sor Pa. Sou FOSTER MACHINE CO., Westfield, Mass. Sou. Office, 1314 
Rep., J. H,. Zahn, Johnston Bldg., ¢ ‘harlotte, N. Johnston Bldge., Charlotte, N. C. 
CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO., Hartsville, 5. C. FRANKLIN MACHINE CO., 44 Cross St.,; Providence, R. I. 


CHARLOTTE CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, Inc., Charlotte, FRANKLIN PROCESS CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Plants. : e 

N.C Southern Franklin Process Co., Greenville, 8S. C.; Central Frank- 
lin Process Co., Chattanooga, Tenn. 

CHARLOTTE LEATHER BELTING CO., (hariotte, N.C 

CIBA CO., inc., Greenwich and Morton. Sts,, New York City. FRECEMIER 

: N. C.: Boiler Equipment Service Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

CLINTON CO., Clinton, lowa Luther Knowles, Sou. Aegt., 
Box 127, Tels phone 22-2486, Charlotte, N. C Sou. Reps., Grady GENERAL COAL CO., 1215 Johnston Bide., Charlotte, N. C 
Gilbe rt, Telephone 1132, Concord, N Cc ‘ Clinton Sales Co... Inc.. (,. L. Rowe, Sou. Sales Mer. teps., J W. Lassiter. F Ww Ren 

Smith, 2 Morgan Bidge., Greenville, 8S. ©.: Lee Gilbert, Box ran, FE. H. Chapman, Charlotte, Borden, Grace 
Tel. 2913, Spartanburg, Bellevue American Bidg., Richmond, Va.; D. H. R. Wigg, Wainwright 
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Bldg., Norfolk, Va.: W. A. Counts, Law & Commerce Bldg., 
Bluefield, W. Va.; H. C. Moshell, Peoples Bank Bldg., Charles- 
ton, P. W. Black, Greenville, S. C.; H. G. Thompson, 
Bristol, T enn. 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORP., 435 Hudson St., New York 
City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 1101 S. Bivd., Charlotte, N. C., 
B. A. Stigen, Mer. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., Schenectady, N. Y. Sou. Sales 
Offices and Warehouses, Atlanta, Ga., FE. H. Ginn, Dist. Mer:: 
Charleston, W. Va., W: lL. Alston, Mer.; Charlotte, N. C., E. P. 
Coles,, Mger.; Dallas, Tex., L. T. Blaisdell, Dist. Mer.; Houston, 
Tex., E. M.. Wise, W. O'Hara, Mers.; Oklahoma City, Okla., F. 
D. Hathway, B. F. Dunlap. Mers. Sou. Sales Offices,. Birming- 
ham, Ala., R. T. Brooke, Megr.; Chattanooga, Tenn., W. O. Me- 
Kinney, Mer.; Ft. .Worth, Tex., A. H. Keen, Mer.: 
Tenn., A. B. Cox, Mer-.: Louisville, Ky., BE. B: Myrick, Mer.; 
Memphis, Tenn., G. O.. MeFarlane, M rT Nashville, Tenn., J. H. 
Barksdale, Mer.: New Orleans, La., B. Willard, Mer.; Richmond, 
Va., Jd. W. Hicklin, Mer.: San Antonio. Tex., I. A. Uhr, Mer.:; 
Sou. Service Shops, Atlanta. Ga., W. J. Selbert, Mer.; Dallas, 
Tex., W. F. Kaston, Mer.; Houston’ Tex., F. C. Bunker, Mer. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC VAPOR LAMP CO., Hoboken, N. J. 
Sou. Reps., Frank EF. Keener, 187 Spring St.. N. W., Atlanta, 
(Gja.; C. N. Knapp, Commercial Bank Blide., Charlotte, N. C 


Knoxville, 


eae LEATHER CO., Salem, Mass. Sou. Reps., Gastonia, 
N, W. G. Hammer; Greenville, S. C.; W. J: Moore, Ralph 
tt; Griffin, Ga., Jelton Plowden. 


GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER CO., Inc., THE, Akron, 0. Sou 
Offices and Reps., W. C. Killick, 209-11 E. 7th St., Charlotte, N. 
C.; J. L. Sturges, 141 N, Myrtle Ave., Jacksonville, Fla.; C. 
©. Roome,; 500-6 N. Carrollton. Ave., New Orleans, La.: J: H. 
Neiberding, 1128 Union Ave., Memphis, Tenn.: W. R. Burtle, 3rd 
and Guthrie, Louisville, Ky.: R. G. Abbott, Allen and Broad Sts., 
Richmond, Va.;: E. A. Fillev and M. W. Sledge, 214 Spring St.., 
N. W.,. Atlanta, Ga.:; J. L.. Sinclair, 700 S. 21st St.. Birmingham, 
Ala.; Atlanta Belting Co., Atlanta, Ga.: Battev ichinery Co. 
tome, Ga.; Bluefield Supply Co., Bluefield. W. Va.; Gastonia Mill 
Supply Co., Gastonia, N. C Knoxville Belting & Supply Co., 
Knoxville, Tenn.; Laurel Mach. & Fdrv. Co., Laurel, Miss.: Or- 
lando Armature Works, Orlando, Fla.; McComb Supply Co., Har- 
lan, Ky., and Jellico, Tenn.:; Mills & Lupton Supply Co., Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn.; Mississippi Fdry. & Mach. Co.,.Jackson, Miss.; 
Moore-Handley Hdwe. Co... Birmingham, Ala.:. Morgan's, Inc., 
Savannah, Ga.: Mulberry Supply Co., Mulberry, Fla.; C. T. Pat- 
terson Co., Inc., New Orleans, La.: Pensacola Tool & Supply 
Corp.. Pensacola, Fla.; I. W. Philips, Tampa, Fla.; Pye-Barker 
Supply Co., Atlanta, Ga.: Railey Milam Hdwe. Co., Miami, Fla.; 
Sullivan. Hdwe. Co., Anderson,. 8S. €.: Superior tron Works & 
Supply Co., Shreveport, La.: Taylor Iron Works & Supply Co., 
Macon, Ga.: Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte. N. C.; Tidewater 
Supply Co.. Norfolk, Va., Columbia; S. C.,. Asheville, N. C.; W. 
teynolds Barker, 14634 Laurel Ave:., Knoxville, Tenn.: S. Donald 
Fortson, Augusta, Ga, 


GREENVILLE BELTING CO., Greenville, S. C. 


GULF OIL CORPORATION OF-PA., Successor to GULF RE- 
gsi Co.. Pittsburgh, Pa. Division Sales Offices: Atlanta, 
Ga.—A. M. Wright, Greenville, S.:C.: C. Seaffe. Spartanburg, 
S. ¢:; J. H: Hooten. Gastonia, N. C.: R. G. Burkhalter, Char- 
lotte, N. C.: G. P. King, Jr., Augusta, Ga.: Boston, Mass.: New 
‘ N. Philadelphia. Pa. New Orleans, La.: Houston, 
Tex.; Louisville, Ky.:: Toledo, O. 


HART PRODUCTS CORP.. 1440 Broadway, New York City. 
Sou. Mer., Charles .C, Clark, Box 274, Spartanburg, S.C. Sales 
Reps., Tally W.. Piner, Box 534. Fairfax, Ala.. W. R. Sargent, 
Greenville, S. C 


H & B AMERICAN MACHINE CO., Pawtucket, R. I. Sou. 
Offices, 815 The Citizens and Southern National Bank Bldg., 
Atlanta, Ga., J. C. Martin, Aet.: Johnston Blde., Charlotte, N. 
C.. Elmer J.. MeVey, Mer.: Fritz Sweifel, Fred Dickinson, Jim 
Miller, sales and service representatives. 


HERCULES POWDER COMPANY, Wilmington, Del. Distrib- 
utors—Burkart-Schier Chemical Co., Chattanooga, Tenn.: Her- 
cules Powder (Co., Paper Makers Chemical Div., Atlanta, Ga. 
Warehouses—American Storage and Warehouse Co., 505-513 
Cedar St.,; Charlotte, N. C Textile Warehouse 511-513 
Rhett St.. Greenville, S. C:: South Atlantis Bonded Warehouse 
Corp., Washington and Macon Sts., Greensboro, N. C. 


HERMAS MACHINE CO.., Hawthorne, N. J.. Sou. Rep., Caro- 


lina Specialty Co., P. O. Box 520, Charlotte, N. C. 


HOLBROOK RAWHIDE CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Distrib- 
utors, Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, N. C.:. Textile Mill 
Supply Co., and Charlotte Supply Co.. Charlotte, N. C.: Gastonia 
Mill Supply Co., Gastonia. N. C.:; Sullivan Hdw. Co... Anderson, 
S. C.: Montgomery & Crawford, Spartanburg. S. C.: Carolina 
Supply Co,, Greenville, S. C.: Fulton Supply Co., Atlanta, Ga.; 
Southern Belting Co., Atlanta, Ga.: Greenville. Textile Mill Sup- 
ply Co., Greenville, S. C., and Atlanta, Ga:; Young & Vann Sup- 
ply Co., Birmingham, Ala.; Waters-Garland Co., Louisville, Ky. 


HOUGHTON &@& CO., E. F.. 240 W.. Somerset St.. Philadelphia, 
Pa., W. H. Brinkley. Sou. Sales Mer... 1301 W. Morehead: St.. 
Charlotte, N. Sou. Reps... C. L. Eleert, 1306 Court Square 
Bide.. Baltimore, Md.: T. Hansen, 3807 Seminary. Rich- 
mond, Va.: S. P. Schwover, 507 N. Main St., Hieh Point. N. C.: 
O. Wrvrtie. 1301 W. Morehead St., Charlotte. C.: C. H. Pat- 
rick. P. O. Box 1003. Greenville, S. C.: J. J. Reillv. 2855 Peach- 
tree, Ant No. } Atlanta (ja.: H. J. Reid, 308 Hillerest Ave.. 
Decatur. Ga.: V. C. Shadden. 1821 Auburndale Ave (*hatta- 
nooga. Tenn.: N. Manley, 333 St. Charles St... New Orleans. 
La.: J.. W. Byrnes. 333 St. Charles St.. New Orleans, La.: G. 
teese, 402 S. Independence St., Sapulpa, Okla 


WOOL CO... 253 Summer St., Boston, Mass. Sou. 
Rep., Jas. E ‘avior., P. O. Box 2084, Phone 3-3692. Charlotte. 
UC. 


Odell. Mill Supply Cec Greensboro. 
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HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO., Worcester, Mass. Sou. Office 
and Plant, 244 Forsyth St., S. W., Atlanta, Ga., Guy L. Melchor., 
Mer. S. W. Rep., Russell A. Singleton Co., Inc., Mail Route 5, 
Dallas, Tex.; J. Floyd Childs, 244 Forsyth St., S. W., Atlanta, Ga. 


HUBINGER CO., THE, Keokuk, Iowa. Southeastern Sales 
Rep., Chester M. Goodyear, 1284 Piedmont Ave., N. E., Atlanta, 
Ga. Warehouse stocks at Greenville, S. C., Winston-S alem,. N. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


JACOBS MFG. CO., E. H., Danielson, Conn. 'W. Irving Bul- 
lard, Pres., Charlotte, N:. C.. Dowd Road, Elizabeth Mills, P. O. 
Box 544; Sou. Sales Mer., S. B. Henderson, Greer, S. C.: Mer. 
sou, Service, Dan B. Griffin. Sou. Distributors, Odell Mill Sup- 
ply Co., Greensboro, N. C.; Textile Mill Supply Co., and Char- 
lotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Gastonia Mill Supply Co., 
Gastonia, N. C.; She ‘Iby Supply Co., Shelby, N. C.; Sullivan Hdw. 
(‘o.,. Anderson, 8S. C.; Montgome ry & Crawford, Spartanburg, 5S. 
(.; Carolina Supply Co., Greenville, S. C.; Fulton Supply Co., 
Atlanta, Ga.; Southern Belting Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Greenville 
Textile Mill Supply Co., Greenville. 8. C., and Atlanta, Ga.; 
Young & Vann Supply Co., Birmingham, Ala.: Waters-Garland 
(o., Louisville, Ky. 


JACKSON LUMBER CO,, Lockhart, Ala. 


KENNEDY CO., W. A., 814 S. Tryon St... Charlotte, N. Cc. W. 
A. Kennedy, Pres. 

KEEVER STARCH CO., Columbus. 0. Sou. Office, 1200 Wood- 
side Bide., Greenville, S. C.; Daniel H. Wallace, Sou. Agt. Sou. 
Warehouses, Greenville, S. C., Charlotte, N. Cc. Sou. Reps., 
Claude B. ler, P. O. Box 1383, Greenville, S. C.; Luke J. Castile, 
924 Monticello Terrace, Charlotte, N. C.: F.. M. Wallace, Home- 
wood, Birmingham, Ala 


LAUREL SOAP MFG. CO., Inc., 2607 E. Tioga St., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. Sou. Rep., A. Henry Gaede, P. O. Box 1083, Charlotte, 
N. C, 


THE MERROW MACHINE CO., § Laurel St., Hartford, Conn. 
E. W.. Hollister, P. O. Box 721, Spartanburg, S. C.: R. B.. More- 
land, P. O. Box 895, Atlanta, Ga. 


MOCCASIN BUSHING CO., Chattanooga, Tenn. Sou. Jobbers; 
Shelby Supply Co., 
Shelby, N. C.; Greenville Textile Supply Co., Greenville, S. C.; 
M. C. Thurston Co., Richmond, Va.; Ferebee-Johnson Co., 
Lynchburg, Va.; Knoxville Belting Co., Knoxville, Tenn.: Miss. 
Foundry & Mch. Co., Jackson, Miss.; Corinth Machine Co., Cor- 
inth, Miss.; Industrial Supplies Co., LaGrange, Ga.; Philips 
Hdw. & Supply Co., Columbus, Ga.;: Macon Supply Co., Macon. 
Ga.; Owen-Richards Co., Birmingham, Ala.: Matthews-Morse 
Sales Co., 909 S. Mint St., Charlotte, N. C. 


NATIONAL ANILINE & CHEMICAL CO., 40 Rector St., New 
York City. Julian T. Chase, Res. Mer., 201: W. First St., Char- 
lotte, N. C.; Kenneth Mackenzie, Asst. to Res. Mer., 201 W. 
First St., Charlotte, N. C Salesmen: D. S. Moss, 201 W. First 
St... 4 ‘harlotte, N. W..L. Barker; 201 W. First. St.. ¢ ‘harlotte, 
N. C.: Frank L. Feagie, Jr., 201 W. First St.., Charlotte, 
Harry Shinn,’ 201 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C.:-.J. H. Shu- 
ford, Jefferson Standard Bide.. Greensboro. Parker, 
Jefferson Standard Blidze., Greensboro, N. C:: A. Rodgers, 
1006 James Blde., Chattanooga, Tenn.; C. A. Spratt, 1006 James 
Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn.;: J. White. American Savings Bank 
Bldg., Atlanta, Ga.: W. H. Jackson, Columbus, Ga.: FE. L. Pem- 
berton, 324 Dick St., Fayetteville, N. C. 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO., 257 W. Exchange St., 
Providence, R. I. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 131 W. First St.. 
Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Agt., C.-D. Taylor, Gaffney, S. € Sou. 
Reps., L.. E.. Taylor, Box 272, Atlanta, Ga.; Otto Pratt, Gaffney, 
S ¢C.: H. B. Askew, Box 272, Atlanta, Ga. 


NEW ENGLAND BOBBIN @ SHUTTLE CO., Nashua, N. H. 
Sou. Rep., D. C. Ragan, High Point, N. C 


N. ¥Y. & N. J. LUBRICANT CO., 292 Madison Ave., New York 
City. Sou. Office, 1000 W. Morehead St., Phone 3-7191, Char- 
lotte, N. C., Spartanburg 5s. €.. Atlanta, Ga., Greenville, S. C. 
Falls L.. Thomason, Sou. Dist. Mer. 


NORLANDER MACHINE CO., New Bedford, Mass. Sou. 
Plant, 2138 W. Long St., Gastonia. N. C 


NORMA-HOFFMANN BEARINGS CORP., Conn. 
Sou. Rep., E. W. Lawrence, 1841 Plaza, ¢ ‘harlotte, N. 


ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL CO.,, Jersey City, N: J. Sou. Rep., 
Edwin W. Kiumph 2018 Dilworth Road. West. ¢ ‘harlotte, 
Cliff Myers, 2131. Charlotte Drive, Charlotte, E 


PARKS-CRAMER CO., Plants at Fitchburg, Mass., and Char- 
lotte, N.C. Atlanta Office; Bona Allen Bidg. 


PERKINS & SON, Inc., B. F., Holyoke, Mass. 


PROVIDENT LIFE & ACCIDENT INS. CO. (Group Accident 
and Health, and Welfare Plans Div.), Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Southeastern Div. Office, 203 Commercial Bldg., Gastonia. N. C. 


THE PURE OIL CO., Industrial Sales Dept., 
Division Office, 140 Spring St. &. 
Mer. 


Southeastern 
Atlanta, Ga... O. T. Clark. 


RHODE ISLAND TOOL CO., R. L Sou tep., 
Henry Anner, Box 1515, Greenville, Ss 
RHOADS, J. E. & SONS, 35 N. Sixth St.., 
Sou. Reps., L. H. Schwoebel 0913 N. Spring St, Winston-Salem, 
N. C.: J. W. Mitchell, Box 1589, Greenville, S.-C a A. S. Jay. 1600 
S$. . 21st. St. Birmingham, Ala.; J. T. Hoffman, 88 Forsyth St., 
Atlanta. Ga. Atlanta store, C. R. Mitchell, Mer., 8&8 
Forsyth We Phone Walnut 5915, Atlanta, Ga. 


ROY.& SONS, B. S., 


gf Pa 


Worcester, Mass. Sou. Office, Green- 


ville, S. C., John R. Roy, Representative. 


- 


¥ 


= 
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Richmond. Va. 


lith St., 


Allegheny Ave. 
‘Bank Blidg., Greensboro. N. W. Cain. Greenville Office 


River, Mass. Sou. Rep., Geo. W. Walker, P. 
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SACO-LOWELL SHOPS, 60 Batterymarch St., Boston, Mass. 
Sou. Office and Supply Depot, Charlotte, N. C., Walter W. 
Gayle, Sou. Agent; Atlanta, Ga., John L. Graves and Miles A. 
Comer, Selling Agents; Greenville, S. C., H. P. Worth, Selling 
Agent. 


SEYDEL CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City, N. J. Sou, Rep., Har- 


old P. Goller, Greenville, S. C.; Alexander W. Anderson, 10 Mil- 
ton Ave., Edgewood, R. I. 


SEYDEL-WOOLLEY &@ CO., 748 Rice St., N. W., Atlanta, Ga. 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS CO., THE, Cleveland, 0. Sou. Ware- 
houses: Richmond, 1315 E. Main St.; Savannah, 655 E. Liberty 
St.; Charlotte, 222 .W. First St.;: Spartanburg. 158 E. Main St.; 
Columbia, 1713. Main St.; Atlanta, 70 Broad St., N. W.: Columbus, 
1038 Broadway: Nashville, 711 Chureh St.; Chattanooga, 826-28 
Broad St.; Birmingham, 2016 Third Ave., N.; Montgomery, 33 
Commerce St.; Knoxville, 314 S,. Gay St. Sou. Reps., E. H. 
Steger, 222 W:. lst St.. Charlotte, N. C.; R. B.. Olney, 158 E. 
Main St., Spartanbure, S. C.: W. O. Masten, 2308 S. Main St., 
Winston- ‘Sale N. T. R. Moore, 509 Westover Ave., Roanoke. 
Va.; G. N. Jones, 207 Glaseock St., Raleigh, N. C.; W. H. Mast- 
brook, 105 W. Iver St., Greensboro, N. C.; John Limbach, 70 
Mroad St., N. W., Atlanta, Ga.;: D. S. Shimp, 3 Columbus Sta- 
tion, Nashville, Tenn.; ©. A, King, Apt. 1, 2400 Barton Ave., 
; James C. Wilkinson, 320 Bay View Blivd., Ports- 
mouth, Va.; M. P. Forte, 1038 Broadway, Columbus, Ga, 


SNAP-ON TOOLS CORP., Kenosha, Wis. 623 Spring St., N. 
W. Atlanta, Ga.; 20 21st St.. Baltimore, Md.; 2809 Main St., 
Dallas, Tex.; 119 W. Ashley St.. Jacksonville, Fla.; 2516 Grand 
Ave.. Kansas City, Mo.; 940 Poydras St., New Orleans, La.; 1645 
W. Broad St., Richmond, Va.; 2647 Washington Blvd., St. Louis, 
Mo. 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., Inc., Southeastern Div. Office, 
1602 Baltimore. Trust Bldg., Baltimore, Md. Warehouses: Union 
Storage Warehouse Co., 1000 W..Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C.; 
Textile Warehouse Co., 511 Rhett St., Gree nville, S. C.; South 
Atlantic Bonded Warehouse Co., Greensboro, N. ‘om New South 
Express Lines, Columbia, S. C.; Terminal Storage Corp., 317 N. 
Richmond, Va.; Taylor Transfer Co., 102 Boush St., 
Norfolk, Va. 


SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville, S. C. 
SOUTHERN SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Charlotte, N. C. 


STALEY MFG. CO., ‘A. E., Decatur, Il. Sou. Offices, 1710 
Rhodes-Haverty Bldg., Atlanta, Ga., Wm. H. Randolph, Jr., Sou. 
Mer., L. A. Dillon, Asst. Sou. Mer., 812 Montgomery Bldg., Spar- 
tanbure, 5. C.; Geo, A. Dean. Reps.. W. T. O'Steen, Greenville, 
S. C.; H. F. Taylor, Jr.. Monroe, N. C.: John T. Higginbothem; 
H. A. Mitchell, Birmingham, Ala. 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO.—Main Office.and Plant, 2100 W. 
Philadelphia, Pa. Greensboro Office, Guilford 


and Plant, Greenville, S. J. Kaufmann, Jr., Asst. Vice- 
Pres. and Mer. of Southern Divisions; Davis L. Batson: Sam 
Zimmerman, Jr.; Henry Goodwin. Atlanta Office and Plant, 
Box 1496, Atlanta. Ga.—H. Raiford Gaffney, Barney Cole, Ver- 


non A. Graff. Spinning and Twister Ring Division, Ralph Ragan. 


Southern Shuttles, Inc:, Greenville, S. C. (subsidiary), Louis P. 
Batson, Pres. 


STEIN, HALL & CO.. tnc., 285 Madison Ave., New York City. 
Sou. Office, Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C., Ira L. Griffin, Mer. 


STERLING RING TRAVELER CO., 101 Lindsey St., Fall 


©. Box 1894, Green- 
J. Quillen, P. O. Box 443, Spartanburg, 8S. C. 


TERRELL MACHINE CO., Charlotte, N. Cc. E. A. Terrell, 
Pres. and Mer. 


ville, 3. C.; D. 


TEXAS CO., THE. New York, N. Y. District Offices, Box 901, 
Norfolk, Va., and Box 1722, Atlanta, Ga. . Bulk plants and ware- 
houses in all principal cities. Lubrication Engineers, H. L. Mar- 
low, W. H. Grose. W. P. Warner. Greensboro, N. C.: W. H. 
Goebel, Roanoke, Va.; A. H. Bamman. Norfolk, Va.; P. H. 
faker, Spartanburg, S. C.;: D. L. Keys, Richmond, Va. 


TEXTILE-FINISHING MACHINERY oe Providence, R. I. 
Sou. Office, Johnston Blide., Charlotte, N. C. 


TEXTILE SHOP, THE, Franklin St.. Spartanburg, S.C. E 
J. Eaddy. Sec. and. Treas. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Offices, 
Charlotte, N. C., Atlanta, Ga. 


U. S. BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO.. Lawrence, Mass. Sou. 
Plants, Greenville, S. C.: Johnson City. Tenn... and Monticello, 
Ga. Sou. Reps... E. Rowell Holt. J. M. Gregg, 208 Johnston Bide., 
Charlotte. N. C.: M. Ousleyv. P.O. Box 816. Greenville, S. C 
Chas. Sidney Jordan, Monticello, Ga., and L. K. Jordan, Sales 
Mer... Monticello, Ga. 


U. S. RING TRAVELER CO.. 159 Aborn St... Providence. R. I. 
Sou. Reps., William W. Vaughan, P. ©. Box 792, Greenville, S. 
C.: Oliver B. Land, P. O. Box 158, Athens, Ga.; Torrence lL. 
Maynard, P. O. Box 456, Belmont, N. C. 


VEEDER-ROOT, Inc., Hartford, Conn. Sou. Office, Roam 23) 
W. Washineton St., Greenville, 8S. C:, Hdwin Howard, Sou. Sales 
Mer 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER CO.. Providence, R. IL, with Sou. 
Office and Stock Room at 173 W. Franklin Ave., P. O. Box 842, 
Gastonia, N. C.. Also stock room in charge of B. F. Barnes, Jr., 
Mer., 1733 Inverness Ave. E.. Atlanta, Ga. 


VISCOSE CO., Johrston Blidg., Charlotte, N. C., Harry 
Dalton, Mgr. 
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S. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C. 


WAK, Inc., 814 W. A. Kennedy, 


Pres 


WHITIN MACHINE ar hitinsville, Mass. Sou. Office, 
Whitin Bidg.. Charlotte, N. C., . BH. Pore her and R. |. Dalton, 
Mers.; 1317 Heale V Blde.. tien, Ga, Sou. Reps., M. P. Thom- 


as, Charlotte Office; I. D. Wingo and M.. J. Bentley, Atlasita 
Office. 


WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO., Whitinsville, Mass. 
Sou. Rep., H. Ross Brock, LaFayette, Ga. 


WINDLE @ CO., J. H., 231 S. Main St., Providence, R. L 
WOLF, JACQUES & CO., Passiac, N. J. Sou. Reps., C. R. 


Bruning, 306 S: Chapman St.. Greensboro, N. C.;: G. W. Searell, 
Jefferson Apts., 501 E. 5th St., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


From time to time there have been humorous and 
peculiar happenings around cotton mills or connected 
with cotton mill people and we would like to obtain a 
collection of such items. We invite our readers to send 
accounts of humorous or peculiar events and will pay 
$1.00 for each which is deemed by us to be good enough 
to publish. None will be considered unless connected 
with a textile plant or a textile manufacturer. The names 
of those connected with the story need not be given. The 
name of the sender of the story need not be published, 
but must be given to us. 


As a starter, David Clark gives the following: 

Many years ago a man named Patterson built a little 
2,000 spindle yarn mill near Concord, N. C. It was 
driven by water power and the smoke stack was rather 
high, considering the fact that the boiler was used only 
for heating. 


Once, when the spinning was running very badly, Mr. 
Patterson called in an expert to find the trouble and after 
the survey the following conversation took place. 

Mr. Patterson, “What did you find wrong?” 

The expert, “The trouble seems to be that you have 
too much draft.” 

Mr. Patterson, walking into the yard and looking up 
at the stack, “I told that damn architect not to build that 
stack so high.” 
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Let these rings pay : 
‘ £7 SUPPLY OF WATER you dividends in 1939! ; 


| OUTSIDE WHICH WILL | 
NEVER 


replacing worn out rings, it permits greater 
speeds, affords production increases up 
to 15%. 


EADIE AUTO-LUBRICATED —This ring is 


setting new records in high-speed twisting a 

of silk and rayon, with production increases “4 

_s F R E E - E / | up to 90%. In wool spinning, 20% to 25% ne 
MULTIPLE GROOVE GREASE RING—One 
Frost-Proof Hydrant, which greasing lasts several doffs. This design pro- 


costs so little to install, assures you of this 
convenience. YVOGER, Hydrants have been 
sold by plumbers for more than 25 years: 
they have no mechanism to get out of 
order and when properly installed will never 
freeze no matter how cold the weather. 


duces cleaner work at higher speeds, with 
great savings in traveler cost. 


EADIE AUTO-LUBRICATED — For heavier 
twisting, such as coarse cottons, tire cords, 
carpet yarns, this ring is the ultimate for 
high production. 


Samples Sent + + + Prices Quoted es 


Install a VOGET, Frost-Proof Hydrant and 
assure yourself of a dependable supply of WE MAKE ALL TYPES OF RINGS AND HOLDERS ae 

| JOSEPH A. VOGEL COMPANY 
Makers of Spinning al Twister R ings since 1873 


Southern Representative: H. ROSS BROCK, Lafayette, Georgia 


EL, Products 


| Mid-West Representative: ALBERT R. BREEN, 80 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago a 
| * * 
| 
We Are Not Brokers 
BUT 
‘a we have full information on a few Textile 
properties and other properties suitable for 
: | textile purposes in North Carolina and 
For Business or Pleasure | South Carolina: These properties, located 
in towns of 2.000 to 100.000 population, are 
/ / 
IN NEW YORK tor lease or purchase from the owners; they 
Ser. vary in size but all are good locations. 
: cess of your trip will be enhanced by 
staying at the Vanderbilt, with its 
distinctive Park Avenue address. The 
have made it internationally famous. 
SINGLE from $4, DOUBLE from $6, SUITES from $10 
The 
VANDERBILT Industrial Department 
HOTEL DUKE POWER COMPANY 
i PARK AVENUE at 34th ST.. NEW YORK | Charlotte, N. C. 
* * 
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STANDARD SPINNING RING — When 

¢ 


POUBLE.wue 
MEASURIN 


Toms 


TWO-SHIFT 
RESET 
2.3 ANK COUNTER 


Through these pages you can ‘‘passin review’’ a complete line 
of textile counting devices ... and that’s a good thing to do 
every once in awhile. For under present operating conditions 
you may see valuable applications for some counters that you 
had no use for some time ago. And you will be reminded that 
Veeder-Root makes all types of Pick, Hank, and Lineal Meas- 
uring Counters .. . for providing accurate records that help 


EL RESET 
© COUNTER 


4 
Nf were 
or 


LINEAL 


ue 
tats Wen 
ant 


NEED 


cut costs, guard quality, regulate production, and assure pre- 
determined doffing of various machines. 

Make it a practice to refer to the Veeder-Root Catalog from 
time to time. If your copy has seen too much use or been 
‘‘permanently borrowed,'’ by all meens send for a new one. 
And watch this magazine for the important new developments 
in Veeder-Root Countersthat areannounced from timeto time. 


Offices in Boston, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, Greenville, S. C., Los Angeles, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
St. Louis, San Francisco, Montreal, Canada, Buenos Aires, Mexico City, London, Paris, Tokio, Shanghai, Melbourne 


COUNTERS FOR EVERY TEXTILE MILL REQUIREMENT 
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